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NEW YORK’SGROWTH 
IN MUSIC IS MARKED 
BY GREAT FESTIVAL 


5,000 Persons Crowd Hall of City 
College at Opening of Two- 
Weeks’ Concert Series Given 
in Connection with Tercentenary 
Celebration —- Prominent Men 
Act on Committee — Serious 
Trend. of Program Holds At- 
tention of Huge Audience 





HOSE early Dutch settlers who ush- 
ered in New York’s commercial life 
three hundred years ago, by barter and 
sale with the friendly Indians, would 
have marvelled had they been reincar- 
nated long enough to be present on Mon- 
day night at the first concert of the fes- 
tival in connection with the city’s com- 
mercial tercentenary. The festival will 
continue almost daily for two weeks. 
Just as the setting of the concert, the 
cathedral-like Great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York, expressed in a 
material way the results of this three 
centuries of commerce, so did the sterling 
quality of the program and the huge 


audience denote the artistic advance 
which had followed this commercial 
progress. 


Some 5,000 persons filled every cor- 
ner of the imposing auditorium and two 
or three thousand more burst forth into 
incipient riots’ around the outer doors, 
clamoring in vain for admission. Within 
the hall the throng even crowded around 
the desks of the City Orchestra, now 
augmented to some _ seventy players. 
There were four prominent artists, Ber- 
nice de Pasquali, the coloratura so- 
prano; Andres de Segurola, the popular 
Metropolitan basso; Albert von Doen- 
hoff, pianist, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist, who 
also appeared as conductor of the or- 
chestra, except in the opening “Meister- 
singer” Vorspiel, which was conducted 
by Prof. Henry T. Fleck, head of the 
music department at Hunter College, the 
city’s normal school. 


Professor Fleck also has_ general 


supervision over the festival as chair-. 


man of the festival committee, which also 
includes the following prominent New 
Yorkers: Louis Annin Ames, Elmer E. 
Brown, Charles H. Ditson, John C. 
Freund, Robert L. Harrison, William B. 
Howland, Robert C. Kammerer, William 
J. Lee, A. E. MacKinnon, Alrick H. 
Man, Alfred J. McGrath, S. C. Mead, 
Lewis Rutherford Morris, Cornelius A. 
Pugsley and George Martin Seeley. 

There was much interest in the ap- 
pearance of the two operatic artists, 
Mme. de Pasquali and Senor de Segurola. 
Continuity was lent to their appearance 
by their presenting of three excerpts 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Mr. de 
Segurola offering two of Leporello’s 
arias and the two singers joining in the 
“La ci darem” duet. Prof. Fleck made 
these operatic numbers educationally 
valuable by carrying the audience into 
the atmosphere of the opera in a witty 
speech, in which he told the circum- 
stances under which the work was writ- 
ten, besides something of its story and 
the meaning of the arias chosen. 

Rapt appreciation was given to these 
offerings. After the duet the two artists 
added the Offenbach “Barcarolle,” and 
Sefior de Segurola supplemented his ar- 
tistic, spirited singing of the Mozart 
arias with the “Coat Song” from 
“Boheme.” Mme. de Pasquali’s fluently 
brilliant exposition of Filina’s aria from 
“Mignon” was so applauded that she had 
to add Arditi’s “Il. Baccio” Valse. 

Amplifying the serious tone of the 
program was Mr. von Doenhoff’s Liszt 
Concerto, with his virility of conception 
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KATHLEEN HOWARD 


American Contralto Whose Success as a Member of the Century Opera Company 
Follows a Series of Artistic Triumphs in Operatic Strongholds Abroad. The 


Portrait Shows Her as “Waltraute” in “Gétterdimmerung.” 


(See Page 4.) 





and fine control of dynamics. He added 
the Chopin “Butterfly” Etude. Mr. 
Schulz gave of his rich artistry in a 
Chopin Nocturne and the Popper “Elfen- 
tanz,” besides winning praise as a con- 
ductor in Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
and the “Rienzi” Overture. 


The attitude of the great audience 
throughout the concert was remarkable 
for its devoted attention and manifestly 
intelligent appreciation of the various 
numbers. This was, in itself, a tribute 
to the splendid work Professor Fleck has 
been doing for years to educate the peo- 
ple to a keener discrimination of music 
as an art through the free concerts given 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Vanni Marcoux Not Killed 


Vanni Marcoux, the Boston Opera 
baritone, was not killed in fighting in the 
French army, as recently reported. A 
letter from Mrs. Marcoux, dated October 
6, was received in Boston, October 21, 
and said that the report probably origi- 
nated in a confusion of identity, follow- 
ing the death of a soldier named Jean 
Marcoux. 





Charles Dalmorés Serving in the French 
Army 
William J. Baird, a Philadelphia 
friend of Charles Dalmorés, the operatic 
tenor, has received a postcard from the 
singer, stating that he is serving in the 
ranks with the French army. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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VIENNA’S MUSICAL 
LIFE RE-AWAKENING; 
KREISLER IMPROVED 


Violinist’s Bow Arm Not Perman- 
ently Injured—Patriotic Concert 
Opens the Season—Opera to 
Run on Reduced Schedule— 
Orchestral Activities Uninter- 
rupted—-Americans Still in the 
Capital 


IENNA, Oct. 6.—Were the mails ever 
regular and dependable, was there 
ever a time of peace? It almost seems 
legendary at present—such a blissful 
state of affairs! Yet it ended only short- 
ly after my last ietter to MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA (I am relying on a departing com- 
patriot to mail this one to you in New 
York) in early July. I had just received 
my tickets from Salzburg for the Mozart 
Festival. 

It was during the first days of still 
half unbelief in the catastrophe and on 
the last day that the trains ran on sched- 
ule time from the capital, before their 
requisition for the general mobilization, 


that I met the American pianist, John 


Powell, but lately arrived from England 
and about to proceed by the last train 
that night for his annual Summer so- 
journ in the lovely Styrian village of 
Alt Aussee. The tears were in his eyes 
as he exclaimed: “I am unhappy, un- 
happy; I love England, I love Austria, 
they are at war with one another and 
it breaks my heart!” 

Almost immediately American tourists 
in Europe, many of them but just ar- 
rived, turned their faces en masse home- 
ward, and among them there were not a 
few musicians who feared that they 
would not be able to reach America .in 
time to proceed to fill their various en- 
gagements. Thrilling experiences have 
been recounted in these pages by some of 
them. 

My own hopes of a Summer rest were 
destined not to be realized. In my posi- 
tion at the American Consulate-General 
in Vienna, which was fairly besieged for 
weeks by Americans wishing to be as- 
sisted home, it afforded me some com- 
pensatory satisfaction, however, to be 
able to extend some little comfort and 
advice to many of the American music 
students in Vienna who were seeking 
means of returning to their homes, some 
by their own desire and some upon recall 
messages from anxious parents and rela- 
tives, transmitted through the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. 

It almost seemed as if none would re- 
main in Vienna, yet there are still some 
here whom the war did not frighten 
away. The pupil list of the Conserva- 
tory of Music boasts a few names of 
Americans, while the exponents of the 
various violin and piano methods, Sevcik, 
Rosé and the popular Leschetizky “Vor- 
bereiter,” Malvine Brée, have some 
private American pupils on their rolls. 
Professor Leschetizky is still at Ischl, his 
annual Summer resort. Marguerite Mel- 
ville also remains busy with some Ameri- 
can pupils at her pretty villa in the sub- 
urbs, but will leave for America in 
November to take charge at their desire 
of a number of students who do not care 
to come here at present. The Conserva- 
tory of Music opened for its regular 
courses at the usual time and announces 
a series of free courses and lectures. 


Hofoper’s Delayed Opening 


Director Gregor, of the Hofoper, who 
was at’ Ostend when the war broke out, 
experienced a good deal of difficulty and 
delay in reaching Vienna on August 18, 
the Emperor’s birthday and the annual 


[Continued on page 4] 
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JOHN C. FREUND IN WEST VIRGINIA. 





Speaks Before Convention of Federation of Women’s Clubs on ‘“‘ The 
Musical Independence of the United States’—At Conclusion of 
His Address Large Audience Gives Rising Vote of Appreciation 
and Sings ‘‘America’”’—Prominent Musicians of the State in 
Fine Musical Performance—Another Notable Demonstration the 


Following Evening at Clarksburg 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., October 24, 1914. 
[Special to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


tage Eleventh Convention of the West 

Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held here on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of this week. 
Several hundred delegates came from all 
parts of the State. Probably no more 
representative body of ladies of the high- 
est standing socially, has assembled in 
this part of the country. 

The features of special interest to the 
musical world, were the reports of the 
Committee of Art and Music and Cora 
M. Atchison’s paper on “Civic Music.” 

The proceedings on Wednesday night, 
consisted of a musical performance of 
marked excellence and of an address by 
John C. Freund, the Editor of MUSICAL 
America, on “The Musical Independence 
of the United States.” 

The Hall of the Elks Home, which is 
one of the finest buildings in the city, 
was crowded with members of the Feder- 
ation and their friends. 

Mr. Freund was cordially introduced 
to the audience by Mrs. R. L. Hutchinson, 
the State President. In his address, 
which was often punctuated with ap- 
plause, Mr. Freund described the manner 
in which he had come to make the propa- 
ganda for a more appreciative attitude 
towards our own composers, music teach- 
ers and musicians, which, he said, had 
been the outcome of his declaration, 
in Philadelphia, in the Spring of last 
year, to the effect that this country 


spends, annually, for music and musical 
instruments, more than all Europe put 
together. : 

Then, in a very interesting and witty 
manner, he traced the origin of musical 
endeavor in this country, from the early 
Puritan days, in New England. He said 
that the rea! musical development of the 
country began after the great German 
immigration, which followed the Euro- 
pean revolutions in 1848. 

He gave an entertaining account of 
musical conditions when he first came to 
this country, over forty years ago. _ 

He stated that the time had arrived 
for the United States to assert its mu- 
sical independence, just as in former 
times it had asserted, first its political, 
then its commercial, later its industrial 
and finally its financial independence. 

Such independence would give heart to 
our own schools, conservatories, our own 
composers, musicians, conductors and 
teachers,esand would create a larger and 
more appreciative audience for such 
foreign musicians of ability as came to 
us. 

He took a stand against those who be- 
lieved that there can be nothing good in 
music, except it comes from abroad, and 
that nothing that we had in this country 
was of any account, in the way of music 
or musicians. 


Music of the Future 


He made an eloquent forecast of the 
progress that we would make in music 
in the next few decades, based on what 
we had already accomplished, in spite of 
the great obstacles that we had overcome 
in the settling of the country, in build- 
ing villages and towns and lines of trans- 
portation, in creating the government, 
and in assimilating the millions of im- 
migrants who have come here, most of 
whom had little interest in music. 

He paid a great tribute to the women, 
to whose influence he ascribed much of 
the advance that this country had made 
in musical knowledge and culture, and 
stated that he believed that, in future, it 
would be their leadership and their fos- 
tering care which would carry us still 
further. 

At the conclusion of his address, the 
audience gave him a rising vote of 
thanks, and, amid considerable enthu- 
siasm sang, “My Country ’Tis Of Thee.” 


Opinions of Local Press 


The local press commented most favor- 
ably upon Mr. Freund’s address. The 
Despatch News stated that he was “de- 
lightful in style and thought,” that “his 


lecture was well mixed with wit,” and 
that “the profession here considered it a 
high honor to be his host.” 

The Sentinel, in the course of a very 
appreciative article, approved Mr. 
Freund’s definition of the word, “Amer- 
ican,” which he used in the broadest 
sense, namely to include all _ those, 
whether natives or not, citizens or not, 
who had severed their connection with 
their own country, had come here to live 
to earn their bread, and were in entire 
sympathy with our institutions. 

“He paid,” said the Sentinel, “a glow- 
ing tribute to the work and influence of 
the Germans at different times during 
his address. 


“Answering the question as to the fu- 
ture prospects of distinctive American 
music, Mr. Freund said there was no 
reason why this should not be the case. 
America was the melting -pot of the na- 
tions, and, no doubt, the future American 
composer would take rank with the best 
known in the world, just as the most dis- 
tinguished inventors, financiers, athletes, 
business men and surgeons could be ac. 
credited to this country.” 

7 concluding its article, the Sentinel 
said: 

“The lecture was certainly a rare 
treat, and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
everyone present. Mr. Freund’s individ- 
uality is remarkable. His fine voice and 
the handling of his subject were all more 
than could be desired.” 

The State Journal, in a very apprecia- 
tive review, said: 

“Mr. Freund is one of the leading 
writers on musical subjects to-day. His 
discourse was a revelation to those who 
had begun to fear that there was no such 
thing as musical knowledge and culture 
in this country. It was a vigorous and 
lucid support of the stand he took. The 
discourse was most interesting.” 


Musical Program 


In connection with Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress, a very enjoyable musical perform- 
ance was given by some of the best mu- 
sicians of the State. Particularly nota- 
ble were the “Serenade” by Niedlinger, 
and “Land O’ the Leal,” by Boltwood 
sung by the Club Chorus of this city. 

Louise Tavenner, also of this city, 
sang “All My Heart Is Ashes,” by Cad- 
man, and “A Bowl of Roses,” by Clark. 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire’ was 
played by S. O. Dew, of Clarksburg. 


These numbers were given before Mr. 
Freund’s address. After the address, 
Mrs. Elsie Gundling Dugo, of Wheeling, 
sang “Vissi D’Arte,” by Puccini, “A 
Little Blue Gray Dove,” by Saar, “Méli- 
sande in the Woods,” by Goetz, and “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” by Beach. Mrs. 
Dugo has a fine style, her enunciation is 
clear, and she has evidently been trained 
in a good school. She recently appeared 
before the Music League, in New York, 
composed of prominent ladies, who have 
undertaken to *promote the careers of 
young singers, and give them support, 
and was accepted by them. 

She was followed by Mrs. Emily Pollock 
Stifel, of Wheeling, who played “Polo- 
naise,” by Chopin, “Les deux Alouettes,” 
by Leschetizky, and “Concert Etude,” by 
MacDowell. Mrs. Stifel, one of the lead- 
ing members of society in Wheeling, who 
has studied with the best masters, gave a 
very musicianly performance. She is one 
of the many women of standing, in this 
country, who have done much in a social 
way, to promote interest in music. 

Mrs. E. C. Haworth, of Huntington, 
sang, “One Fine Day,” from “Madam 
Butterfly” most acceptably. 

A most interesting performance of 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor was 
given by Gladys Brown, of Parkersburg, 
who has been studying at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York. This young 
lady’s playing is already of such a high 
order as to augur well for her future 
success. It is full of character and mu- 
sicianly understanding. She has already 
accomplished much in the way of technic. 
Local musical circles take great pride in 
her, and anticipate for her a successful 
career. 

The performance ended with the “Ve- 
netian Love Song,” and “Farewell” from 
“A Day in Venice,” by Nevin-Stross, 
given by the Misses Baughman, Maley 
and Fuller. ; 

After the concert was over, Mr. 
Freund was complimented by a number 
of the delegates, and also by the Presi- 


dent of the Club. All expressed them- 
selves as exceedingly entertained by his 
discourse. W. 





The Clarksburg Address 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., October 23. 

Last night John C. Freund, the well 
known editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, gave, 
under the auspices of the Marcato Music 
Club, the leading musical organization 
of the State, his notable address on “The 
Musical Independence of the United 
States.” The auditorium was well filled 
with the leading musical people of the 
town, as well as many prominent mem- 
bers of society. 

The evening was opened by a clever 
and musicianly performance on the or- 
gan by Ionia Smith, of Moszkowski’s 
“Serenade,” and “Summer Idyl” by Roth- 
adler. Then Miss Dawson sang, in good 
style, C. E. Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming,” 
and Aldrich’s “The Rose.” 

Mr. Freund’s address, which was simi- 
lar to those given in other cities, was 
listened to with close attention, and he 
was several times interrupted by warm 
applause, particularly when he said that 
the time had come for the people of this 
country to abandon their absurd preju- 
dice in favor of everything foreign, and 
their equally absurd prejudice against 
everything in music that is American. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
his address was when he threw the lime- 
light on musical conditions in Europe, 
and showed that there was not so much 
musical ee over there as many 
believed, and that while there were many 
fine schools and many eminent and con- 
scientious teachers abroad, there were 
just as many in this country, and conse- 
quently it was no longer necessary to go 
to Europe for a musical education. 

He ridiculed the idea that the only 
place for musical atmosphere was around 
the Scala in Milan, the beer gardens of 
Berlin, or the Latin Quarter in Paris. 

He stated, further, that the standard 
of musical appreciation and culture had 
become so high in this country that only 
the best artists could succeed here, and 
supported his statement by the fact that 
a number of artists who had been great 
in their own country in the last few 
years, had fallen down in the United 
States, because they could not meet the 
requirements. 

He’ spoke particularly of the great debt 
which was due to the Germans, not only 
the German musicians and teachers, who 
had settled here, not alone to the German 
artists who had come here to sing or to 
play and to tour the country, to the 
German conductors—notably the late 
Theodore Thomas—but to the great Ger- 
man piano makers, led by the illustrious 
house of Steinway, who had, half a cen- 
tury ago, devoted fortunes to the support 
of musical enterprise, in order to spread 
a love for music throughout the country. 

_Mr. Freund was introduced to the au- 
dience by Cora M. Atchison the President 
of the Marcato Club in a short, but force- 
ful speech, in which she alluded to his 
disinterested work in the cause of the 
musical uplift in this country, which he 
was doing without any reward whatever, 
She said she had personal knowledge that 
it had already accomplished a great deal 
of good. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
audience gave Mr. Freund a rising vote 
of thanks, and sang “America.” 


Opinion of the Clarksburg, W. Va., “Expo- 
nent’”’ 


A representative audience’ greeted 
John C. Freund, editor of MuSsICcAL 
AMERICA, who spoke on “The Musical 
Independence of the United States.” 
Miss Cora M. Atchison, the president of 
the club, introduced Mr. Freund, who 
was greeted with applause. He talked 
on the propaganda which he is advanc- 
ing in favor of American composers, 
teachers and musicians. He said that the 
United States spends more money for 
music in a year than all other nations, 
and that it is reaching a height of artis- 
tic knowledge of music and is taking a 
prominent part in the musical uplift. 
Opinion of the Clarksburq, W. Va., “Daily 

Telegram”’ 

John C,. Freund, of New York City, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, gave his 
great lecture on “The Musical Independ- 
ence of the United States,” last evening, 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Freund is one of the most noted 
musical editors of the world, and is in a 
position to know the true conditions of 
music, both in this country and abroad. 
He is doing a great and philanthropic 
work for the recognition of the Ameri- 
can musician, contending, and rightly so, 
that we have as good conservatories, 
teachers and musicians as any country 
in Europe. 

He is so in earnest for the recognition 
of the American musician, that he ac- 
cepts no remuneration whatever for his 
services. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress, a rising vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to him. 


ADOPT MR. FREUND'S 
REGISTRATION PLAN 


California Teachers Seek Legis- 
lation Similar to that Proposed 
by ‘‘Musical America’s” 
Editor 


John C. Freund’s proposal to the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Saratoga last June, to effect a State 
registration of all instructors of music 
has been adopted by the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California in their cam- 
paign for legislation. The following 
despatch received from MUSICAL AMER- 
1ca’s San Francisco correspondent de- 
scribes the plan which is virtually a re- 
production of the proposal made by Mr. 
Freund at Saratoga. 








SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—Balloting is 
in progress for the election of officers 
to guide the activities of the Music 


Teachers’ Association of California dur- 
ing the coming year, the voting being 
carried on by mail. There seems to be 
no opposition to the re-election of Presi- 
dent Henry Bretherick, who has been at 
the head of the association for several 
years and under whose leadership the 
internal dissensions, which at one time 
seriously threatened the life of the or- 
ganization, have been entirely removed. 
Charles Farwell Edson, of Los Angeles, 
the general vice-president, and Roscoe 
Warren Lucy, of Berkeley, the treasurer, 
also seem likely to continue in office. The 
charter provides that the association 
must have its business headquarters in 
San Francisco, and that the president, 
treasurer and one director must be resi- 
dents of San Francisco or adjoining 
cities. 

With the election ballots, the directors 
have sent out petition blanks for the en- 
rollment of teachers in the standardiza- 
tion campaign which is to be carried on 
at the next session of the Legislature. 
On these blanks the terms of the pro- 
posed law are summarized as follows: 

“First—That each and every person 
practicing music teaching in the State 
of California, shall, within six months 
after this bill becomes a law, register 
as a music teacher with the Secretary of 
State, who shall issue a certificate to the 
applicant. That the fee for such regis- 
tration and certificate shall be $2. 

“Second—That in making application 
for registration the applicant must state 
what his claims are to the right to teach 
music; with whom, where and how long 
he has studied; what diplomas, if any, 
he possesses. 

“Third—That before presenting any 
such statement for registration it must 
be sworn to by the applicant before a 
public notary. 

“Fourth—That any false statement or 
failure to register shall be a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of $5 or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. 

“Fifth—That every registered teacher 
failing to display in a public and prom- 
inent place within his studio a certified 
copy of his sworn statement made in 
registering, shall be punishable as for 


‘false statement. 


“Sixth—That any person may obtain 
a copy of any teacher’s statement 
through the Secretary of State upon ap- 
plication and payment of 50 cents.” 

T. N. 





Nielsen-Ganz St, Louis Recital Cancelled 


From its St. Louis representative 
MusIcAL AMERICA received a telegram 
on Monday announcing that the joint re- 
cital of Alice Nielsen and Rudolph Ganz, 
scheduled for October 24 at the Odeon, 
was called off at the last moment owing 
to a misunderstanding between Miss 
Nielsen and Manager Long. 

An effort was made by MuSICcAL 
AMERICA to obtain a statement on the 
cancellation of the concert from Charles 
L. Wagner, manager of the two stars, 
but the information was received at his 
office that Mr. Wagner would be out of 
town until Saturday. 





Victor Herbert has taken up the 
cudgels for the Association of Authors, 
Composers and Music Publishers, which 
is trying to prevent the playing of musit¢ 
of its members in hotels without the pay- 
ment of a fee. A test case is now in the 
courts. 





Florencio Constantino, the tenor, has 
asked the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York to relieve him 
of a . $30,102.38 judgment obtained 


against him by Oscar Hammerstein. 





‘ 
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PAUL DUFAULT REVEALS A MUSICIANS’ EL DORADO 














Popular Tenor, Just Back from 
Australia, Gives Interesting 


Details of the Golden Allure- 
ments and Unbounded Possi- 
bilities of the Continent—A 
Demand for American Musi- 
cal Wares—Vocal Teachers 


Needed There, He Says 


O musicians in general and singers 
in particular Australia is a poten- 
tial El Dorado. In this opinion practi- 
cally all who have visited the Antipodes 
in recent times concur. None of them 
has professed a more deep-rooted con- 
viction in the certainty of the fact than 
Paul Dufault, who, in consequence of 
two voyages there and of a fairly pro- 
tracted sojourn in each case, may be said 
to speak as one having authority. 
A close study of conditions, ample ex- 
perience in establishing musical relations 
with the populace and hence keen sensi- 


tiveness to the needs of Australian com- 
munities have led the noted Canadian 
tenor to the conclusion that the conti- 
nent is one of golden allurements and un- 
bounded possibilities, a locality where 
the overflow from Europe and Amrica 
will find not only ample accommodation 
in every sense, but a most fervent wish 
to be met more than half way. 

To-day Australia is literally beseech- 
ing the musicians of the world to minis- 
ter to its wants—and the emoluments it 
is prepared to offer in return are entic- 
ing. Possibly, when after the war there 
comes a general readjustment of mun- 
dane affairs, musicians will awaken to 
the realization that another and a con- 
siderable place in the sun is open to 
them. 

Mr. Dufault has been twice to Aus- 
tralia and has inhabited it for a period 
of years. In each instance he went there 
in support of Mme. Nordica. On the last 
trip of the late American prima donna 
he severed connection with her concert 
company on the completion of her Aus- 
tralian tournee, inasmuch as the singer’s 
health was failing and many of her en- 
gagements were to be cancelled. His 
course was, indeed, freely approved by 
the soprano herself. In this fashion he 
escaped the wreck off Thursday Island 
in which she contracted the pneumonia 
which was ultimately to prove fatal. 
Remaining with his manager, Frederic 
Shipman, in Melbourne where he organ- 
ized a concert company of his own, con- 
sisting beside himself of a_ soprano, 
Pauline Bindley, a violinist, Ernest Toy 
and Harold Whittle, a pianist. It was at 
the head of this little organization that 
he toured Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania. He had left Mme. Nordica’s 
company in November, 1913. Early the 
following month he set out with his own 
company on a tour which was brought to 
a close only on August 15 of this year. 

“As it was, the war did not interfere 
with my concerts,” related Mr. Dufault 
to a representative of MusICcCAL AMERICA 
a few days past, “thongh several other 
artists found it expedient to cancel a 
number of dates for which they had con- 
tracted. But I did not find that the tre- 
mendous excitement connected with the 
outbreak of hostilities seriously affected 
the popular craving for music. 


No Throat Trouble in Australia 


“IT am resolved to return to Australia. 
Most of the artists who have been there 
at one time or another are, I think, simi- 
larly disposed. And, furthermore, I 
freely admit that if it were not that my 
reluctance to sever my family ties 
stands in the way I should settle down 
in Australia permanently. The onpor- 
tunities offered me in the way of singing 
or teaching are truly marvelous. I love 
the people and I love the climate. It is 
ideal for a singer and throat troubles are 
absolutely unknown there. 

“There are wonderful voices to be 
found on every hand in Australia—fresh, 
pure, healthy, beautiful ones. A superb 
race of singers would come out of this 
continent if only the proper instruction 
were available. Good vocal teachers are 
pathetically rare, though the number of 
incompetents is not small. Time and 
again young girls have entreated me 
with an eagerness positively pathetic to 
hear them sing, to give them advice, or, 
if possible, some lessons. Teachers, too, 
would beg me repeatedly to hear their 
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In the oval—Paul Dufault, the Cana- 
dian tenor. (Copyright, E. F. Foley.) 

1—Mr.. Dufault and a native Samoan 
in Pago-Pago 

2—Mr. Dufault, Harold Bauer, Eva 
Gauthier, Mischa Elman and his 
father crossing the Pacific 

3—A procession of Hawaiians on their 
way to a picnic, photographed by 
Mr. Dufault 


pupils, insisting that they had done for 
them all that they could, but conscious 
of their inability to do as much as was 
really necessary. This lack of good 
vocal instructors is all the more astonish- 
ing when the quantity of excellent in- 
strumental teachers is considered. Fame 
and fortune await those who are willing 
to establish themselves in Australia for 
the purpose of guiding native vocal tal- 
ent. And they would have a thankful 
task, I assure you. Of course, the hesi- 
tancy of musicians to engage upon Aus- 
tralian activities is due to the remoteness 
of the country and to the poor means of 
communication with Europe and Amer- 
ica. 


A Demand for the News of Music 


“Great rewards also await those who 
will do something on behalf of musical 
journalism in the Antipodes. For the 
people there are fairly starving for musi- 
cal news. Indeed, they fairly devoured 
the copies of MusIcAL AMERICA sent to 
Mr. Shipman and myself, and in some 
cases professors in schools offered to buy 
the copies of the paper of me after I had 
finished reading them. Whoever desires 
to found a musical newspaper there will 
find plenty of eager and influential back- 
ers. 

“If there is a dearth of musica! papers 
in Australia there is also a crying want 
of good modern English, French and 
American songs. Of the last-named peo- 
ple are particularly enamored. I have 
introduced to them on different occa- 
sions the songs of Sidney Homer, of Mac- 
Dowell, of Bruno Huhn, of Harriet Ware, 
of Charles Gilbert Spross, of Oley Speaks 
and others of our modern American 
writers. Immediately there would be a 
huge demand for them at the music 
stores—demands which could not, unhap- 
pily, be satisfied because our publishers, 
with unbelievable oversight, have made 
no effort to supply the Australian deal- 
ers with these wares. Such negligence 
on the part of our publishing houses is 
truly criminal, particularly in view of 
the frantic desire among dealers over 
there to secure these songs that would 
sell at lightning speed. 


Good Patronage for Concerts 


“Opera in Australia ranks in quality 
approximately with what is given at the 
Century here in New York. It is well 


supported. Concerts (provided that the 
artists are good—for the Australian is a 
discriminating music-lover) are _ splen- 
didly patronized. Between December and 
August I made 125 concert appearances. 


Og NO BOP IDEAS AGEN, 
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Inasmuch as poverty is never rampant 
in Australia (for the immigration reg- 
ulations are strict) all classes of society 
are represented at musical functions and 
in a town of 3,000 inhabitants it is cus- 
tomary to see 1,200 to 1,500 in an audi- 
ence. Furthermore, people will come day 
after day to concerts of one and the same 
artist if he chooses to appear every night 
for a week. And two or more may hold 
forth in different halls on the same night 
without either suffering from any want 
of patronage. John McCormack and I 
appeared thus in halls that were on op- 
posite sides of the same street—yet both 
had completely filled auditoriums. The 
programs one gives are those one would 
offer in any cultured music center.” 
None of the mementoes which Mr. 
Dufault has brought back is of more 
curious interest than the placard bearing 
an announcement in scarlet letters near- 
ly six inches high to the effect that “Mr. 
Dufault would sing the ‘Marseillaise’ in 












French” as the piéce de résistance of a 
certain concert. To this end he was 
moved, by a widespread demand at the 
outbreak of the war. Having done it 
once he was obliged to repeat the feat at 
each of the succeeding concerts, includ- 
ing his four farewell appearances—for 
no less than four farewells (freely ad- 
vertised as such) would satisfy the peo- 
ple of Melbourne. 

“The incident,’ declares the tenor, 
“was an unforgettable experience. No 
sooner had I sung the first words than 
the vast audience rose as a man, and at 
the words ‘Aux armes, citoyens’ sang 
the French national anthem rousingly, 
in English. It was wonderfully moving 
this heartfelt sympathy and the wave of 
emotion that swept over the house in- 
spired me to sing with a great fervor of 
patriotism. Indeed, from that moment 
the ‘Marseillaise’ did more to increase 
the size of my audiences than anything 
else on my program.” H. F. P. 





WILL GIVE NATIVE 
TALENT PREFERENCE 


Director Stewart Expects Excep- 
tional Year in Music at San 
Francisco Exposition 





SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—Particularly 
sanguine of an exceptional year in 
musical achievement is George W. Stew- 
art, the Boston musical director, who 
recently returned from Europe where he 
sought several soloists for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition’s concert program. 
Director Stewart will have charge of the 
Exposition music. 

The Boston authority states that, 
while the Exposition is universal in 
scope, it is intended primarily to exploit 
American industry and art, and the ex- 
pected absence of foreign musicians will 
only widen the opportunities for “home 
talent.” 

Director Stewart is qualified by a 
career as a musician, producer and di- 
rector, to procure the best in American 
music. Himself an American, he has 
been a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, a promoter of instrumental 
organizations, and the director of music 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 

The notable musical performances of 
the Exposition will be presented in the 


great crystal domed Festival Hall, close 
to the main entrance to the Exposi- 
tion’s 635 acres. The building’s design 
is copied from the Théatre de Beaux 
Arts type of French architecture. More 
than 3,000 persons may be comfortably 
seated in the auditorium. 

The largest pipe organ in the world 
will be installed in this building. It will 
be seventy-one feet high, forty feet wide 
and twenty feet deep, with 113 speaking 
stops and five key-boards. An auxiliary 
echo-organ will be located in the dome 
of the hall. 

No official organist for the Exposition 
has been appointed, nor is it intended to 
create such a position. J. B. Levison, 
chairman of the music department, says 
that Edwin H. Lemare may prove to be 
the “star” organist, but that public 
opinion and not the Exposition will be 
responsible for it. 

The Exposition organ is to be a fix- 
ture at San Francisco. It has been pre- 
sented to the municipality. 

Already the Exposition is open in a 
musical sense, the Sunday concerts being 
features of much interest, with prepara- 
tions under way for daily programs. 

The lure of the fair seems to be re- 
sponsible for the coming of a large num- 
ber of music teachers from the East, 
as the immigration has been heavier than 
usual. The Exposition makes little or 
no demand for educational work except 
as it may serve to increase the pros- 
perity of the community, its chief call 
being for musicians in the bands and. 
orchestras. 
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VIENNA’S MUSICAL 
LIFE RE-AWAKENING; 
KREISLER IMPROVED 


[Continued from page 1] 


date of the reopening of the Hofoper. 
This, however, did not take place, and 
performances there even now have not 
been taken up again-——although the con- 
ditional circumstances connected there- 
with, consent of the members of the 
company to a cutting down of salaries 
for a certain period, at present fixed at 
four months—have finally been agreed to 
with more or less good grace. Those re- 
ceiving the larger salaries suffer most, 
as a certain maximum amount has been 
decided on. To learn in this connection 
that it is the two American members of 
the company that have the largest pay 
might otherwise have been a matter for 
complacency. The number of perform- 
ances will be reduced to four per week. 

The first musical event of the season 
took place on Saturday evening, October 
3, and was a patriotic concert entirely 
suited to present conditions. It was 
under the auspices of the Ministry of 
War, and the proceeds were destined for 
soldiers in the field and for the widows 
and orphans of the fallen. It was a 
highly artistic production and drew a 
brilliant audience that filled every avail- 
able space. The artists who placed their 
services at the disposition of the concert- 
givers, Lilli Lehmann and Richard Mayr, 
singers; the four conductors, Schalk, 
Léwe, Luze and Keldorfer; the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Singverein and the 
Mannergesangsverein. The opening num- 
ber, Weber’s “Jubeloverture,” was fol- 
lowed by the “Oceanarie,” sung by Lilli 
Lehmann in a voice and style that bade 
defiance to time and evoked veritable 
tempests of applause. Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Franz Schalk, was given a won- 
derful interpretation. The national an- 
them was played standing by the or- 
chestra while all in the house rose to 
their feet and a magnificent swell of 
voices ascended from the platform—a 
thrilling never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. 

The regular musical productions of the 
various orchestral societies will take their 
usual course—the subscription concerts 
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of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Weingartner, of the Philharmoic Choir, 
under Franz Schrecker, of the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra, under Oscar Nedbal, 
and of the Concertverein, under Ferdi- 
nand Léwe. Among the soloists an- 
nounced to take part in the concerts of 
the Tonkiinstlerverein the name appears 
of Fritz Kreisler, who was among the 
first to be called to the front and was 
wounded in the arm in one of the battles 
on the Galician frontier. But I saw him 
in the street the other day looking very 
well and on the high road to complete re- 
covery, though with his right arm still in 
a sling. It is stated as certain, however, 
that it will have lost none of its cunning 
in wielding the bow. 

Novelties at the Philharmonic concerts 
will be “Friihling und Sehnsucht” 
(“Spring and Longing”), by J. B. 
Forster, and “Aus ernster Zeit” (“Grave 
Times”), overture by Felix von Wein- 
gartner. 

The first of the four regular concerts 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
under Franz Schalk, will be “The Mes- 
siah,’” November 18. The directors of 
this association have resolved to place 
the net proceeds of these concerts at the 
disposition of the Red Cross. 


For a like charitable purpose the 
American tenor, Alfred Piccaver, will 
give a song recital on October 17, and 
Selma Kurz a concert with orchestra on 
the 27th. A number of minor concerts 
are announced with like aim, while in 
commendable benevolent spirit Hugo 
Knepler, manager of the Concert-Bureau 
Guttmann, has conceived the happy idea 
of dispensing pleasure to the conva- 
lescent wounded by weekly afternoon mu- 
sical productions of about an hour’s dura- 
tion, to which end the directors of the 
Konzerthaus have placed the halls there 
at his disposal. Many prominent artists 
have already promised their participa- 
tion, among them Lucille Marcel, Alfred 
Griinfeld, Willy Burmester, the Ameri- 
can tenor, William Miller, Josef Schwarz, 
of the Hofoper, Arnold Rosé and Felix 
von Weingartner. 

A unique action is being taken for the 
assistance of unemployed actors, under 
the direction of Rainer Simons, of the 
Volksoper. It consists of a series of oper- 
atic productions to take place in the 
Circus Busch, to begin with “William 
Tell” and “Lohengrin.” 


Returning to America 
The pianist, Marie Louise Bailey Ap- 


felbeck, has decided to go to America for 
concert work and _ teaching—another 
gifted American whom Europe is about 
to lose. The musical independence of the 
United States is receiving strong sup- 
port—an independence owing this time 
to a war altogether foreign. 

Instead of the brilliant musical pro- 
ductions planned to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new Mozarteum at Salzburg 
last August, rudely put an end to by 
the war, the fine building was quietly 
dedicated to its purpose a few days ago 
in an address by the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, and the musical courses were then 
begun. Subsequently a festival concert 
in the large hall of the Mozarteum fur- 
ther distinguished its inauguration. Lilli 
Leamann, the “lady bountiful” of the 
Mozartgemeinde at Salzburg, sang 
Mozart’s “Hallelujah” with overwhelm- 
ing effect and received an ovation. The 
other artists, in addition to some native 
Salzburg performers, were Frau Bahr- 
Mildenburg and Richard Mayr, of the 
Vienna Hofoper, the latter singing 
Léwe’s “Prince Eugenius” ballad with 
splendid élan. The Austrian and German 
national anthems formed an impressive 
close to the solemn celebration. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





AUER A VICTIM OF 
BITTER WAR FEELING 


Noted Violin Teacher’s Predica- 
ment Told by Macmillen 
on Return from Europe 


Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, returned from Europe on the Fu- 
ropa of the Italian line Thursday of last 
week. At the outbreak of the war the 
young artist was in Loschwitz, near 
Dresden, studying with Leopold Auer, 
and there was consequently some anxiety 
as to whether he could return to Amer- 
ica in time to fill his concert dates. 
Shortly thereafter it became known that 
governmental influence had accomplished 
something in Macmillen’s behalf and that 
he would be permitted to leave Germany 
unmolested. 

This proved, indeed, to be the case. 
After some discomfort in Germany, 
owing to his inability to obtain funds, 
the violinist finally went to Italy, where 
he remained the guest of some friends 
in the vicinity of Naples until sailing 
time. The ocean trip was none too pleas- 
ant as the steamer was not one of the 
most desirable vessels on which to cross, 
but the artist was content to submit to 
this as_well as to other discomforts in his 
pleasure to get away from the warring 
States. 





“When the war broke out I found my- 
self stranded,” he related the day of his 
arrival, “and though money was subse- 
quently sent to me on the Tennessee it 
was delayed and held in Berlin some 
three weeks after it reached there. I 
made several trips to Berlin and a num- 
ber of frantic inquiries elsewhere as I 
knew the money had been sent to me, but 
it was to no purpose, Finally it came 
and then I started for Italy. The trip to 
Rome that ordinarily takes two days oc- 
cupied five this time. 

“All was calm and orderly in Germany 
when war was declared. Naturally, un- 
til I left that country I heard only one 
side of the question and so I assumed 
that the Germans had been greatly 
wronged. It was only when I reached 
Italy that I obtained any notion of the 
other point of view and since then I have 
heard things that were suppressed alto- 
gether in Germany. 

“T had been working with Auer since 
the middle of June. I must say that the 
venerable professor was most infamously 
treated from the moment the war broke 
out. Regarded everywhere as a Russian 
spy he was reviled and insulted on all 
sides, until he told me with tears that 
every street gamin now had the right to 
insult him as much as he wanted to while 
he dared not protest. His neighbors sud- 
denly became violently hostile and he was 
afraid to talk above a whisper in any- 
thing but German in his own house. He 
has now been permitted to return to 
Russia, but influential friends of mine 
in Italy are anxious for him to come to 
that country and to remain there as long 
as the struggle lasts.” 








KATHLEEN HOWARD'S SERVICE TO OPERA IN ENGLISH 





HE name of Kathleen Howard is 
graven distinctly on the list of 
American singers who have acquired a 
conspicuous artistic standing both in 
Europe and America. Miss Howard, who 
hails originally from Buffalo, is known to 
Americans almost wholly through her 
connection as principal contralto with 
the Century Opera Company. 

The distinguished singer has been as- 
sociated with the latter organization 
since its inception last year. Her assidu- 
ous and devoted services in the cause of 
Opera in English have resulted in 
steadily intensifying affection on the part 
of her auditors. 

Kathleen Howard 


left a trail of 


triumphs in her wake when she came 
from Europe to strengthen the Cen- 
tury’s cohorts. Since the time of her 
début she has proven a valuable co- 
adjutor. Abroad Miss Howard had sung 
at Covent Garden and at the Royal Opera 
in Berlin. A great part of her vocal 
study was under Jean de Reszke. 


It is difficult to decide which of Miss 
Howard’s manifold interpretations 
stands highest in the regard of her ad- 
mirers. Her histrionically vivid imper- 
sonation of Carmen commands wide re- 
spect, yet her Delilah is no whit less en- 
joyable. Among her numerous other 
popular réles are Amneris, in “Aida”; 
Suzuki, in “Butterfly,” Carmela, in “The 
Jewels”; the Mother, in “Louise,” and 
Azucena, in “I] Trovatore.”’ 
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CENTURY’S “BOHEME” 
IS FINELY GIVEN 


Helen Stanley and Morgan King- 
ston Appear in Leading Parts 
of Puccini Opera 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was the new 
offering of the Century Opera Company 
on Tuesday evening, October 27, when 
this most individual of all the popular 
Italian’s successful operas was presented 
with Helen Stanley as Mimi, Morgan 
Kingston as Rudolph, Thomas Chalmers 
as Marcel, Henry Weldon as Colline, and 
Louis d’Angelo as Schaunard. 

That the Century’s production was 


well prepared and that the work was ar- 
tistically staged goes with the recording 
of the fact that the regie was in the 
hands of Jacques Coini. “Bohéme,” not 
a difficult opera to perform, requires, 
however, good artists to make it more 
than agreeable. These the Century has 
this year, and so the performance was 
rendered extraordinary. 

Miss Stanley put to her credit a dis- 
tinguished performance. Her imperson- 
ation of Mimi was properly naive in the 
first part of the opera, appealing in the 
third act and truly touching in the final 
scene. Vocally she left nothing to be 
desired; her “‘Addio” was an achievement 
of which she may be justly proud. 
As for the men composing the quartet 
of “bohemians” first honors went to 
Messrs. Kingston and Chalmers, the lat- 
ter singing and acting a Marcel that 
would be an adornment to any operatic 
stage. Mr. Kingston’s singing of Ru- 
dolph’s Narrative in the first act won 
him much applause. The role of Musetta 
was entrusted to Eileen Castles, an Eng- 
lish soprano, who can hardly be said to 
have revealed noteworthy qualifications, 
either vocal or histrionic. 

Mr. Jacchia, whose conducting of 
“Bohéme” is remembered from a short 
and ill-fated season at the Academy of 
Music some years ago, held his forces 
well in hand and achieved splendid re- 
sults. He was called out with the sing- 
ers after Act. ITI. A. W. K. 





Century Company’s Chicago Program 


CuiIcaGco, Oct. 26.—“‘Aida,” “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Carmen” are the operas 
announced for the first week of the sea- 
son to be given by the Century Opera 
Company at the Auditorium, beginning 
November 23. In the second week Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” will be revived. It 
has not been heard here in many years. 
Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three 
Kings” is one of the possible novelties 
of the eight weeks’ season. , 





NOTICE 


It has been brought to the attention of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that a man falsely 
representing himself as “J. M. Ward of 
MUSICAL AMERICA and The Etude,” has 
been collecting money for subscriptions 
and advertising for these publications. 
No one by that name is employed by the 
Musical America Co. 





German, Austrian and Hungarian im- 
migrants who are detained on Ellis 
Island possibly until the end of the war 
were entertained on October 25 with a 
concert given by the United Hungarian 
Singing Societies of New York. 
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OPERA “NOAH’S ARK” 
DUE NOVEMBER 2 


Gatti-Casazza and Most of Met- 
ropolitan Singers Coming on 
the ‘‘Canopic’’ 


America’s musical population was 
strenghtened within the last week by the 
arrival of numerous artists of fame and 
another week, with the coming of the 
opera “Noah’s Ark,” will practically com- 
plete the influx for the season. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, received the following message 
from General Manager Gatti-Casazza un- 
der date of October 22 from Naples: 

“Sailing to-day aboard the Canopic 
with Toscanini, Polacco, Setti, Romei, 
Farrar, Destinn, Bori, Hempel, Schuman, 
Caruso, Urlus, Botta, Didur and minor 
artists. Within a few days will follow 
Sembach, Weil, Goritz, Braun, Ober, 
Reiss and Rothier. Only missing artist, 
Gilly, prisoner of war, but hope for his 
release shortly. Canopic arrives Boston 
November 2. Compliments from all. 

GATTI-CASAZZA.” 

This message bears good news to 
friends of Leon Rothier, the French 
basso, who had been reported killed in 


battle. 

Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the Ger- 
man contralto of the Metropolitan, ar- 
rived in New York, October 25, on the 
Duca d@’Abruzzi from Genoa with her 
husband, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the 
Italian tenor, who sang last season with 
the Boston and Metropolitan companies. 
Mme. Matzenauer will make a concert 
tour of the West, opening in Des Moines. 
She will give a joint recital with her 
husband in Chicago under the manage- 
ment of F. Wight Neumann. With the 
Ferrari-Fontanas came their baby, 
Adrienne, now eight months old. Mme. 
Matzenauer told one of the reporters 
that she had a brother at the front with 
the Fourth German Corps. ict 

On the same boat were Emilio de Go- 
gorza and his wife, Emma Eames. The 
former is to make a concert tour of the 
United States and Canada, under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer. — Mme. 
Eames intends to stick to her decision not 
to sing again in a professional way. 

Florence Macbeth, the coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
was due in New York on the Cedric, 
October 29. She is to join the Century 
Opera Company. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company of 
dancers arrived on the 23rd. She is to 
open her season with a benefit perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on November 3. 

Among the 1,700 passengers on_ the 
Rotterdam, which reached New York, 
October 24, were Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich and her husband, Professor Stengel, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, and Otto Weil, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s business 
staff. 

A MusIcaL AMERICA man found Mme. 
Sembrich just completing her customs 
declaration. ‘We had not intended com- 
ing to America before next January,” 
she said. “On the day of the declaration 
of war, Professor Stengel and I were 
visiting Jean de Reszke at his estates 
in Morges, near Chamounix, Switzerland. 
We were celebrating his name-day with 
a large number of friends. As I am an 
Austrian citizen, although I was born in 
Poland, I realized that my return to 
Nice, where we have our home, would be 
impossible under the conditions of war. 
We then decided to come to our other 
home which is New York. Some of my 
pupils decided to come with me. I in- 
tend to take a long rest this season in 
New York.” 

Dr. Kunwald stated that he had 
brought several novelties for the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. Among them are 
Hugo Wolf’s “Penthsilea” and Gold- 





mark’s “Prometheus.” He will also per- 
form the Reger “Serenade,” Grieg’s “Ro- 
mance and Variations,” Dvorak’s “Wald- 
taube,” Stillman-Kelly’s Symphony, the 
Fifth Symphony of Bruckner and Mahl- 
er’s Fifth Symphony. Among the other 
novelties to be produced Dr. Kunwald has 
selected three American compositions, 
the titles and composers of which he did 
not divulge. Dr. Kunwald is over forty- 
two, the age at which Austrians are no 
longer subject to military duty, and 
therefore had no difficulty in leaving for 
this country. 

Albert Reiss, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, arrived on October 27 on the 
French liner Chicago, bringing with him 
the tale of one who has been in the very 
thick of things since the war started. 
Mr. Reiss’s son and mother-in-law have 
disappeared and he has lost his home in 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer and Her 
Husband, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, 
Photographed, with Their Daughter, 
Adrienne, on Their Arrival in New 
York Last Sunday 


France. For eight weeks he was a 
prisoner of war in a Paris concentration 
camp, and during the same period his 
wife and eight-year-old daughter, Renee, 
were held in another camp at hard labor. 

Mr. Reiss, who is German by birth, has 
lived in the vicinity of Paris most of his 
life. It was there that he was arrested 
as a German and put to work making 
shoes and breaking stones. He was re- 
leased through the influence of William 
J. Guard. 





Max Landow in First Baltimore Piano 
Recital 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 23.—Max Landow, 
pianist, gave the first recital of the series 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
this afternoon before a large audience, 
which was eager to welcome the newly 
appointed member of the faculty. _As 
the artist began the Brahms F Minor 
Sonata it became evident that a master- 
ful performance was to be heard. In a 
group of Chopin compositions and the 
Liszt “Sonetto 123 del Petrarca” and the 
two legends, “St. Francis and the Birds” 
and “St. Francis de Paul on the Waters,” 
Mr. Landow gained potent effects, espe- 
cially in his climaxing and in the power- 
ful phrases. F. C. B. 
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German Music Season’s Expansion 
Depends Upon Victories of Army 





“Musical America” Correspondent Tells of Resumption of Concerts 
and Opera—Side-Lights on Present-Day Life in Berlin—How 
Needy Musicians are Aided in War-times 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, October 5, 1914. 


T stands to reason that the war has 

superseded all other topics of in- 
terest. Even to musicians, their pro- 
fession seems to have become a matter of 
secondary importance. Greetings to-day 
are exchanged in the form of questions 
and answers relative to the latest news 
from the field—or fields of battle. 

One is much impressed with the lack 
of pose on the part of wounded officers 


and soldiers returning from the scene of 
battle. It is a common, everyday sight 
in Berlin, on the subway-elevated rail- 
way, the electric cars and elsewhere, to 
see a well-bandaged officer enter and a 
number of persons—of both sexes—jump 
up to give him their seat. But with 
that courtesy borne of military discipline 
the officer, while expressing his thanks, 
refuses. “Pride?”—I hear you _ say? 
Yes and no. In nine cases out of ten, 
the returned soldier is fuming inwardly 
at his enforced temporary retirement 
from active service. Even though—as in 
some cases—the injury may be rather 
severe, he insists that he be considered 
an able-bodied man and not a wreck. 

And another observation! Not once 
have I heard a word of slander from 
these people against their enemies. This 
habit seems to be indulged in only by 
the home-stayers. Those actively en- 
gaged seem to be too busy trying to get 
at their opponents than to waste breath 
in calling them names. 

Now, while we are about it, I may as 
well refute, once and for all, a number of 
very amusing and fictitious reports pub- 
lished in some of our American papers: 

First, at no time have there been 
bread or other riots in Berlin, or any 
demonstrations resembling a riot; sec- 
ondly, the prices for food have not been 
raised so far (kindly note that this re- 
port is dated October 5), there is enough 
food here for everyone, even for the poor; 
thirdly, the police have never been com- 
pelled to quell anything like a disturb- 
ance; fourthly, if there ever has existed 
a military autocracy in Germany, it has 
been dashed to the ground with the dec- 
laration of war; within the essential 
bounds of discipline a spirit of cama- 
raderie has sprung up between officers 
and common soldiers that should be the 
delight of every free-born American 
citizen; fifthly, no foreigners—which also 
includes English, French and Russians of 
tact and breeding—are in any way mo- 
lested; Americans desiring to leave the 
country may do so, not in spite of the 
German authorities, but with their very 
ready and courteous assistance; sixthly, 
Berlin is not darkened at night so that 
you could notice it; the city is so well 
illuminated all through the night that 
one could always read the latest noc- 
turnal “extras” in the street; seventhly, 
there is not a hostile soldier—other than 
as a prisoner—on German terriiory; the 
German army is carrying on war ex- 
clusively within the domain of the ene- 
mies’ country; and last, but not least, 
Berlin is still quite well populated with 
Americans. 

That the Society of Concertising Ar- 
tists, organized, as our readers will re- 
member, several months ago, is not 
merely a name, is clearly shown by its 
latest achievement born of the war. 

For the benefit of those artists who 
have become destitute, or almost so, by 
the comparative paralyzing of the con- 
cert season, this society has established 
what might be termed a Musicians’ Eat- 
ing House to be opened next Thursday. 
This establishment, consisting of two 
very cozy and commodious dining-rooms 
and a thoroughly equipped kitchen in the 
more select part of the town, is to be 
kept open during the progress of the 
war. It is to be accessible not only to 
members of the association, but also to 
other musicians and concertising artists 
applying to the managing committee. For 
the present, it is planned to provide 
wholesome dinners daily from 12 to 2 
o’clock for the price of 20 pfennige (5 
cents) a cover. Later on, however, it is 
intended also to add suppers from 6 to 
8 p. m. for the sum of 10 pfennige. 
Women of the same profession have vol- 
unteered to serve these meals. 

This doesn’t look like a food famine in 
Berlin, ‘does it? 

Little by little, the season is beginning 


‘to resume some of its normal aspect. 


Artists and managers are beginning to 
awaken from the paralyzed state into 
which every one was thrown by the 
world’s upheaval. For this evening two 
concerts were announced—the Philhar- 
monic Choral Society under Siegfried 
Ochs in the Philharmonie, and a Bach 
concert in the Sing Academy by Fer- 
ruccio Busoni. The latter has been called 
off on account of sudden illness of the 
pianist, and will, therefore, take place 
on Saturday. Both, of course, were 
charity concerts. For the time being, 
that is all that may be expected. Just 
to pick out several of the more interest- 
ing events announced for the near fu- 
ture: On Thursday, the American 
pianist, Augusta Cottlow, is booked to 
give a concert with the Philharmonie 
Orchestra in the Philharmonie under the 
conductorship of Ferruccio Busoni. The 
receipts of this concert are to be devoted 
to the benefit of impoverished musicians 
and concert artists. On the same even- 
ing, the Royal Court and Cathedral 
Choir under the direction of Professor 
Ruedel 1s to give a concert in the Royal 
Dome with the assistance of the soprano, 
Frau Rumpler ; the tenor, Kurt Sommer: 
the baritone, Anton Sistermans, and 
Prof. B. Irrgang at the organ. The pro- 
gram will comprise Franz Schubert’s 
Stabat Mater” and the German 
Requiem of Brahms. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 13, Julia Culp will give a Brahms 
evening in Beethoven Hall, and Willy 
Burmester, the violinist, will give his 
first concert of the season in the Phil- 
harmonie on October 9, devoting the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the aid of musicians in 
need. And Leo Slezak, since he is no 
longer actively engaged in the army, will 
give a Lieder and Aria Evening for the 
benefit of the Red Cross in the Philhar- 
monie on October 15. 

The Hausegger Concerts of the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra are also to be resumed this 
season, notwithstanding warlike condi- 
tions. Carl Flesch, the eminent violinist 
is announced to give a concert in the Phil. 
harmonie on October 12 with the Phil- 
harmenic Orchestra under Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Even the opera houses through 
Germany are planning to suneae ees 
Season, as far as it is possible. The 
theaters on or near the border, of course 
are definitely closed until further notice 
—which is to say, until the German army 
has succeeded in carrying the war far 
enough into the enemy’s country. In 
fact, it is safe to say that the prospects 
of the musical season in Germany will 
grow in direct proportion to the vic- 
tories of the Germany army. An army 
waging war as a guidance for artists! 
Was there ever such a case of “Les ex- 
re se touchent’’? 

S 1 reported to you in a previous let- 
ter, Rudolph Berger, the cleans 
tenor of the Berlin Royal Opera and 
the Metropolitan, had also been called in 
with the Austrian army at the outbreak 
of the war, his wife, Mme. Rappold, ac- 
companying him as Red Cross nurse. 
Mr. Berger, acquiring a nervous ail- 
ment localized to the lower limbs, was 
granted a lengthy furlough, which could 
not have been utilized to better advan- 
tage than by singing Walter v. Stolzing 
(“Meistersinger”) at the Royal Opera. 
Needless to say that his appearance on 
the boards created something of a dem- 
onstration. 

And still another enterprising artis 
Mrs. Alice Peroux-Williams, the Fremntig 
can singer who so quickly—not to say 
suddenly—has become prominent, is fully 
decided to remain in Berlin for the 
present and is even negotiating for a 
concert. She will probably be heard 
during the first half of this season. 

Last Thursday, Dr. Leopold Schmidt 
the well-known music critic of the Tage- 
blatt, gave a concert in the Philharmonie 
for the benefit of musicians in distress. 
As valuable assisting artists, Schmidt 
had chosen Frieda Hempel and the vio- 
linist, Franz v. Vecsey. That the prima 
donna received an ovation for her bril- 
liant interpretation of arias of Gluck 
and Mozart scarcely belongs in the realm 
of news. Franz yv. Vecsey showed him- 
self to better effect than in many a sea- 
son. He attained his greatest’ success 
with the audience with his effective ren- 
dering of the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
pseased the writer most when he played 
Bach’s E Major Concerto. Dr. Schmidt 
himself gave a lucid discourse of his pro- 
gram numbers, followed by practical 
demonstrations with the aid of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. O. P. Jacon. 
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Ciccolini is Hailed as a 





New Italian Singer Brought Here 
by English Firm of Managers 
Who Present Also Regina Vic- 
arino, the American Soprano 


EW singers of distinction have ever 

been announced for an American 
début with less ostentation than accom- 
panied the engagement of Guido Cicco- 
lini as the leading tenor for the Boston 
Theater Opera Company in Boston. 


Signor Ciccolini was especially en- 
gaged to sing the leading tenor rdles in 
the season of Italian opera by the new 
Boston organization. He made his début 
last week in “La Bohéme,” and according 
to Louis C. Elson, the venerable critic, 
established his right to a place in the 
front rank of tenors. 

Ciccolini is one of a number of promi- 
nent artists brought to this country by 
the English firm of Schulz-Curtius & 
Powell. Although in Europe he is rated 
high as an operatic singer, comparatively 
little had been heard of him in this coun- 
try. 

Although only twenty-eight years old, 
Ciccolini has sung in the great opera 
houses of the Old World. Petrograd, 
Moscow, Prague, Brussels, Vienna, Paris, 
Venice, and last but not least, Milan, 
where he assumed the leading tenor roles 
at La Scala, all have staged the scenes 
for his personal triumphs in opera. Dur- 
ing the coming season he had planned 
to devote himself to concert work and 
in accordance with this scheme he had 
been booked for an extensive tour of the 
English provinces with Mme. Melba. The 
war, however, compelled the cancellation 
of this tour and the cabled offer that 
meant his introduction to the American 
public was accepted. 

Signor Ciccolini, however, will not be 
compelled to forego indefinitely his long- 
cherished ambition to achieve distinction 
in the more intimate confines of the con- 
cert room. At the conclusion of his pres- 
ent season at the Boston Theater he will 
make a tour of some of the principal 
cities of America before returning to 
Europe. While in this country Signor 
Ciccolini will be personally directed in 
his professional activities by Harry 
Cyphers, representative in America of 
Sechulz-Curtius & Powell. 

Another singer who is being introduced 
to concert goers by Schulz-Curtius & 
Powell by arrangement with Haensel & 
Jones, is Regina Vicarino, who, despite 


Remarkable Operatic Tenor 





Below, Guido Ciccolini as “Pinkerton.” 
Above, Regina Vicarino, the Soprano 


her Italian name, is an American both 
by birth, residence and education. More 
than that she is numbered among the few 
Americans who have achieved their great- 
est triumphs in foreign lands. 


Mme. Vicarino was born in New York 
City and it was in a New York studio 
that she completed her musical education. 
Her father was a Swiss of Italian extrac- 
tion, while her mother was French. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that she in- 
herited decided Latin tendencies in her 
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musical aspirations. For that reason she 
was advised by her teacher to prepare 
herself especially for French and Italian 
opera, and that she might become thor- 
oughly schooled in the best traditions of 
the masterpieces of the French and Ital- 
ian composers, she was urged to go 
abroad. 

What followed was not in line with the 
usual experience of the American music 
student abroad. Her student residence in 
Milan had not even rounded out the first 
year when chance brought her vocal ac- 
complishments to the attention of a well- 
known impresario. Her début at the 
Royal Opera at Palma was speedily ar- 
ranged and her success was so emphatic 
that the applause of an admiring audi- 
ence was still lingering in her ears when 
the management offered her a contract 
for the succeeding six months. That was 
the beginning of her artistic career, and 
the seasons that followed found her sing- 
ing the leading coloratura roles in most 
of the important opera houses in Conti- 
nental Europe. 

This was followed by her engagement 
by Oscar Hammerstein during the lat- 
ter’s final season as a grand opera im- 
presario in New York, and at the Man- 
hattan Opera House Mme. Vicarino es- 
tablished herself in high favor with dis- 
criminating opera-goers. Subsequently 
she toured Canada with undiminished suc- 
cess and ultimately made her way to the 
Pacific coast, where she scored a decided 
success. A tour of Mexico followed, and 
in the capital of the Mexicans she met 
with the greatest triumph of her career. 
In Mexico City alone she sang the role 
of Lucia in Donizetti’s popular opera no 
less than seventeen times in two months. 

During the last two years Mms. Vica- 
rino has spent much of her time filling 
oreratic engagements in Belgium, France, 
Italy and in Germany. She was booked 
for an extensive tour through the English 
provinces during the coming season, but 
owing to the war the entire tour was 
canceled and Mme. Vicarino thus im- 
pelled to return to America for her first 
concert tour a year earlier than she had 
planned. 





Has Maintained ani Developed to Large 
Strength an American Policy 


[From the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Record of 
October 21, 1914] 


MusIcAL AMERICA has maintained and 
developed to large strength an Ameri- 
can policy. Its American optimism as 
to music has been and is electric in its 
effect on the reader. 

The big special edition for this year is 
just out—a publication of 150 pages and 
with hundreds of illustrations, and it 
sways to the musical rhythm that comes 
from all the quarters of this country. 

Mr. Freund’s leader on “The Past, 
Present and Future of Music in Amer- 
ica” is hardly overcolored, tempered with 
conservatism and yet full of the high 
hope that the years seem to be ready 
to yield for us in music. It would be 
supererogation to quote from his elo- 
quent passages—they should be read en- 
tire. But whether the silver lining of 
the present-day clouds are as brilliant as 
he dreams, we read his utterance and 
humbly, nay frantically, hope he is in- 
spired with a true vision. 





Anna Case, de Stefano and Spross Evoke 
Enthusiasm in Rome, N. Y. 


RoMgE, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Anna Case, the 
Metropolitan Opera House soprano; Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, harpist, and Charles 
Gilbert Spross, pianist, appeared here 
on Friday evening, October 16, under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Society. 

Miss Case scored heavily in songs by 
Chopin, Brahms and Spross, David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau” aria and “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise.” Her reception was 
enthusiastic and encores were demanded. 
Mr. de Stefano’s performance of several 
solos showed him to be a master of his 
instrument. Mr. Spross distinguished 
himself as the accompanist. 





Percy Hemus Offers His Second Pro- 
gram of American Songs 


Percy Hemus, baritone, whose recital 
of American songs attracted much atten- 
tion last year, will give his New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall this year on the 
evening of November 6. The program 
will consist entirely of songs by Ameri- 
can composers and is designed especially 
to show that the American composer is 
not limited in the emotional scope of his 
work. 





Sam Trimmer Enters Concert Field of 
America 


Sam Trimmer, an American pianist, 
who has been abroad for the past three 
years, has returned to America and will 
be heard in concert and recital during the 
present season. 


WARM SUPPORT FOR 
STOKOWSKIT'S MEN 


Philadelphia Audiences Give 
Striking Proof of Their 


Artistic Appreciation 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, October 26, 1914. 


HE appearance of Alma Gluck as 
soloist added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the audiences which listened to 
the season’s second pair of concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, at the Acad- 
emy of Music last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, for this soprano is a 
warm favorite in this city. The fact that 
the local orchestra no longer is in need 


of a soloist to ensure a large audience 
has, however, become indisputably ap- 
parent. At the first concerts of this, the 
fifteenth, season, when Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his musicians had the program 
entirely to themselves, the house was 
completely filled and a large number were 
turned away on Saturday evening, as 
well as on Friday afternoon. This is 
significant, in view of the fact that the 
orchestra was the sole attraction, with a 
Brahms symphony as the feature of the 
program. It is not, of course, contended 
that soloists should be dispensed with, 
for their presence is much desired, par- 
ticularly when they are of the distinc- 
tion of those presented by the orchestra 
management, but it may be accepted as 
a token of the appreciation which the or- 
chestra has won for itself alone, and of 
the taste and discrimination of Philadel- 
phia’s musical public. 

_ Last week’s program included a superb 
interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony in F Minor, the “Nozze di 
Figaro” Overture, Mozart, and three ex- 
cerpts from Schubert’s “Rosamunde.” 
The interpretation which the symphony 
received under Mr. Stokowski’s baton 
aroused genuine enthusiasm, and, in the 
“Rosamunde” music, the woodwind and 
string choirs displayed their ability to 
produce delicately poetic effects. 

Miss Gluck disclosed the limpid purity 
and sweetness of her voice in Biondina’s 
aria from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail,” the dramatic possibilities of 
which were adequately realized, but she 
won even more sincere appreciation by 
her singing of a group of three songs, as 
her second number, these being Rach- 
maninoff’s “Peasant Song” and “Chant 
Indou” and “Shepherd Lehl,” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakow. The Hindoo song is an 
especially effective piece, quite excep- 
tional in its colorful characteristics, and 
Miss Gluck sang it with ease and ex- 
pressiveness. She was also at her best 
in the dainty “Shepherd Lehl” song, 
which she sang in English, with a dis- 
tinctness that made every word under- 
standable. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Ganz’s Boston Recital 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Rudolph 
Ganz gave a piano recital in Jordan Hall 
Saturday afternoon. He is a player of 
admirable sanity in his conceptions and 
his style. He pays more attention, per- 
haps, to line than color. An unusually 
solid musician, and the composer of ex- 
cellent piano pieces of the lighter type— 
witness his Etude-Caprice,from op. 14 
and “The Pensive Spinner,” from op. 10 
—Mr. Ganz exposes clearly the structure 
and the development of whatever com- 
position he touches. 

One of the most pleasurable moments 
of the afternoon was the performance of 
Haydn’s Sonata in D Major, played 
clearly, crisply, not too seriously, and in 
a lively manner. 

OLIN DOWNEs. 





American Musical and Dramatic Asso- 
ciation to Have Home in Cincinnati 


_The recently organized American Mu- 

sical and Dramatic Association is to 
establish national headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, according to reports from that 
city. Charles E. Lay, of Bellevue, Ky., 
is president of the association. “The 
elevation and maintenance of interests 
in American musical and dramatic art 
and artists of American birth,” is an- 
nounced as the chief work of the associa- 
tion. “Efforts will be made to secure 
legislation favorable to American teach- 
ers, artists, composers and _ writers 
through the national, State, county and 
municipal governments. Employment of 
more music and art teachers in the public 
schools will be urged. In every possible 
manner the national association will try 
to increase the appreciation of American 
music and art.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. William B. Chase, the brilliant 
musical critic of the New York Evening 
Sun, has solved a problem which has 
agitated me for a great many years, 
with regard to the precise position of 
Boston in our American life. 

If you have read such works on the 
history of music in this country as have 
been published under the auspices of the 
distinguished musical writer for the Bos- 
ton Advertiser you must come to the con- 
clusion that our music not only started 
in Boston but stayed there. Now this 
has been somewhat contrary to my own 
experience. 


If you take up the Boston papers or 
converse with Boston people you find 
them different from the people that you 
meet in New York, or even Philadelphia, 
and certainly different from those you 
meet in Chicago or San Francisco. 

So, as I said, I have been for a long 
time agitated as to the precise position 
of Boston and her influence. W. B. 
Chase solves the problem for me, and 
the solution is indeed simple. For Mr. 
Chase tells us that “Boston is not a 
city as other places are; it is a state of 
mind.” 

This diagnosis Mr. Chase made in the 
course of an article in which he de- 
scribed, in a most interesting way, the 
opening of the season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the Hub, on 
which occasion Major Higginson, the 
Maecenas, left his seat and shook hands 
with Dr. Carl Muck, in sight of the 
people of Boston, so that the entire audi- 
ence rose and cheered. 

Philip Hale, the eminent critic of the 
Boston Herald, was moved to write in 
his paper: “We do not remember, in the 
course of twenty-five years, a welcome 
like that to any returning conductor in 
this orchestra. The tribute was spon- 
taneous and magnificent. It was a 
tribute to the man.” 

* * * 


So Horatio Parker has captured the 
prize of $10,000 for the best native 
opera, offered by the ladies of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

Henry T. Finck, of the New York 
Evening Post, commenting on the award, 
says that the fact that the same Ameri- 
can composer should win twice in three 
years a $10,000 prize, argues well for 
the work, but may also argue some- 
thing for the poverty of the competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Finck also hopes that the Profes- 
sor’s new opera will have more of the 
elements which make for popular favor 
and for stage permanence, than did his 
“Mona,” which, you remember, received 
the $10,000 prize offered by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in 1911. 

With regard to “Mona,” it should be 
said that while the libretto was in many 
respects excellent, the subject did not 
interest Americans. A romance which 
centers around the Roman occupation of 
Britain scarcely appeals to us. Some 
of our forefathers may have been early 
English, but the forefathers of most of 
the people were certainly not. And Eng- 
lish history, by the bye, is not a par- 
ticularly interesting study for Ameri- 
cans anyhow. 

* * * 


The Allies have dealt the Germans a 
solar plexus blow by capturing, in the 
neighborhood of Ypres, the bandmaster- 
in-chief of the German army. Now, the 
bandmaster-in-chief of the German army 
is a most gorgeous individual. He posi- 
tively exudes medals, crosses and decora- 


tions all over him, till there is very little 
of him to be seen. 

He had, at the time, the cable tells us, 
a gold mounted baton. His store of 
music also fell into the hands of the 
captors. It seems that when the sol- 
diers came upon this imposing func- 
tionary he was seated disconsolate, de- 
serted, on a tree stump by the wayside, 
endeavoring to tie up with his handker- 
chief a slight wound on his right hand. 

When he was surrounded he told his 
captors that he had lost his band. 

I do not know how much truth there 
is in the statement that among the music 
with which he was captured was the 
score of “The Triumphant March Into 
Paris,” which had been fixed for August 
15, but which, as you know, owing to 
“unavoidable circumstances,” has been 
postponed. 

The gorgeously caparisoned individual 
who marches at the head of bands in 
parades has no place in war as it is 
waged to-day. The trumpet, bugle and 
drum are the principal musical instru- 
ments of offense and defense. In fact, 
to-day most of the French and Italian 
regiments march with nothing but a 
“fanfare” of trumpets and drums. 

Bands are more for parades and for 
the entertainment of the soldiers in the 
barracks. In former years the musicians 
played the regiments into battle and then, 
when the conflict raged, used to throw 
aside their instruments to become helpers 
for the wounded. Thus they often fell 
victims themselves. 

~ & & 


That distinguished artist and charm- 
ing woman, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
arrived here the other day on the Rotter- 
dam. She says she is not going to make 
a concert tour or sing in opera, but 
wants rest. You see, she is virtually a 
woman without a country—an Austrian 
subject, living in Nice and born in 
Polish Lemberg, which is now under 
Russian control. 

In the interview which she gave out 
to the reporters on her arrival she said: 

“Among other things I hope to do 
now is to see New York. I have been 
here many times, but only when I had 
engagements. I know Fifth Avenue, the 
Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie 
Hall, and that is about all, Now I am 
going to see America at last.” 

How many people have any idea of 
the very restricted life which even the 
most eminent foreign musicians—who 
may be presumed to have some liberty— 
are forced to lead when they are here 
on a professional visit. 

If they sing or play at the opera house 
or on the concert platform here, all they 
know is their hotel, occasionally a ride 
in the park, a ceremonial dinner when 
they are invited by society, or they sing 
or play after some social event in the 
house of some multimillionaire. And 
when it is all over, they go to the dock 
and sail away again. 

What have they seen of New York? 
What do they know of its people? What 
do they know of the country or people 
outside of New York? 

How ludicrous is it for “artists” to 
speak of the United States! 

Now take the case of artists who do 
not remain in New York but who travel. 
What do they know about our country? 

From their hotel in New York they 
go to the depot. They enter the train. 
They stay on the train till they reach 
another depot, from which they are taken 
to a hotel. There they stay, maybe with 
a little carriage drive when the weather 
is fair, till the evening comes when they 
go through their performance, after a 
light meal, then go back to the hotel 
and to bed. 

The same night or maybe the next 
morning they go to some other town. 

So they go from town to town, and all 
they know is that they meet a few peo- 
ple who are introduced to them and 
whom they soon forget. They remem- 
ber the discomforts of travel, the food 
that they do not like in the many hotels 
that they are immured in temporarily, 
the great strain of travel, the many 
sleepless nights on the cars. 

Though they may travel thousands 
and thousands of miles through the 
country they see no more of it than they 
can, perhaps, from the windows of the 
parlor car or from the windows of their 
rooms in the hotels. 

Can you then wonder that Mme. Sem- 
brich says that with all her many visits 
to this country she has yet to see New 
York? She certainly has yet to see the 
country outside of New York. 

* * x 

So the venerable Adelina Patti—she 
must be well over seventy now—has re- 
appeared in London, where she sang the 
inevitable “Home Sweet Home” to an 
audience of more than ten thousand 
which crowded Albert Hall. It was for 
the benefit of the ambulance department 
of the English war fund. The King and 
Queen were there and all the notables. 


They say that Lady Adelina looked 
well in spite of her years and sang beau- 
tifully the song which she has made her 
own and which she was artist enough 
never to embellish, but which she always 
gave with the utmost simplicity. Indeed, 
she used to render it almost as a prayer. 

Certainly a most extraordinary woman, 
who was able to enchant audiences when 
she was a little girl of seven or eight, 
and can still enchant them seven decades 
later! 

The secret of her wonderfully pre- 
served voice and charm lies in the fact 
that Mme. Adelina was always exceed- 
ingly careful about herself. She never, 
like many singers, indulged herself, ex- 
cept maybe in the way of husbands. 

She was always very temperate in her 
living, ate sparingly and drank even 
more sparingly. She saved herself on 
every possible occasion. On days when 
she was to sing she spoke little and 
rested much. 

Another feature of her life, which she 
was very careful to maintain, was a per- 
sistent avoidance of anything that was 
troublesome, or of those people who tired 
her. This went far to preserve the 
naturally gay disposition which she pos- 
sessed and saved her also from many 
encounters with those unpleasant per- 
sons who force themselves upon artists, 
take up their time, exhaust their vitality 
and end by asking for an autograph or 
contribution to some charitable purpose 
and give nothing in return. 

* * 

A German music paper is happy be- 
cause Max Bruch and Humperdinck have 
joined the list of Germans who have 
given up their English titles by way of 
protest against “the disgraceful treach- 
ery and_ reckless brutality of the 
Britons.” 

This has prompted Truth, in London, 
to refer to the fact that Hans Richter 
has divested himself of all his British 
degrees and decorations in consequence 
of the war, but says that so far, how- 
ever. Mr. Richter has not yet considered 
it necessary to return any of the con- 
taminating lucre which he has extracted 
from the British public during his long 
and profitable residence in their midst. 

Curious, is it not, that the profession 
of music, which should put men above 
race animosities, should have given us 
some of the worst instances of bad judg- 
ment and bad temper? 

It is natural that the Czar of Russia 
should tear the German and Austrian 
medals and decorations from his breast 
and fling them at the German and Aus- 
trian ambassadors, as he was said to have 
done, and that the German Emperor 
should have torn the medals and decora- 
tions, both of Russia and England, from 
his breast, and flung’ them with exem- 
plary exactitude at the heads of the Rus- 
sian and English ambassadors in Berlin, 
as he was reported to have done. 

That we can understand, because such 
acts conform with the ideas we have of 
these exalted personages. 

But that musicians, who belong to a 
higher order of beings than Czars and 
Emperors and Kings, should display a 
foolish animosity to one another because 
they happen to belong to different na- 
tionalities, shows that it will still take a 
long time for humanity to become civil- 
ized. 

What can one expect from a humble 
and ignorant peasant if those who work 
in the arts and sciences can sink to 
depths so low? 

* * * 

Henry E. Krehbiel has just verified 
your editor’s recent strictures to the 
effect that he was antagonistic to every- 
thing American in music, and ridiculed 
the very idea that there could be such 
a person as an American composer. 

In his review of the song recital given 
by Reinald Werrenrath, who, by the bye, 
is coming continually into greater prom1- 
nence as one of the most artistic and 
talented singers we have in this country, 
Mr. Krehbiel took occasion to lacerate 
Mr. Werrenrath’s feelings by advising 
him that in the selection of his pro- 
grams to either call in the help of a 
few musicians of riper experience and 
keener discernment, or to retire to his 
closet and after a season of prayer to 
look through his pile of music manu- 
scripts and printed sheets again. 

All this apropos of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
manly and progressive effort to give a 
hearing to American composers, espe- 
cially to those whose work is still in 
manuscript form. . 

While it must be admitted that some 
of the songs by American composers 
that Mr. Werrenrath produced were not 
of any extraordinary distinction, still 
they certainly had merit, did not de- 
serve Mr. Krehbiel’s strictures and per- 
haps with an exception were fully up to 
the mark of anything that we are get- 
ting from Germany to-day. 

As has been said before, it would not 
matter much what Mr. Krehbiel writes 


were it not for the fact that he enjoys 
the freedom of the columns of the 
Tribune, which is becoming more and 
more popular all the time and is one of 
the papers that have always been con- 
sidered to represent a _broadminded 
Americanism. 
ao * * 


Our friend, Algernon Ashton, the well 
known English composer, is in a condi- 
tion of frantic excitement. He has writ- 
ten to friends in this country to the 
effect that among the latest “war items” 
published in England is the truly star- 
tling intelligence that Germany’s supply 
of lead for the manufacture of bullets 
is causing such anxiety in Berlin and 
Essen, that in order to maintain the sup- 
ply the German government has com- 
mandeered the whole of the plates of 
lead and zine used in the production of 
music scores. Mr. Ashton writes that it 
is stated that no discrimination has been 
made in the commandeering of these 
plates, and that even the classical works 
of the great masters have been seized for 
the melting pot in order that bullets may 
be manufactured at Krupp’s for the 
army. 

In consequence of this many of the 
great German music publishers are said 
to have been ruined. 

If it has actually happened, no Brit- 
isher will suffer more by this horrible 
action than poor Mr. Ashton himself, as 
practically all his principal works, in- 
cluding quintets, quartets, trios, duos, 
sonatas, as well as hundreds of piano 
pieces and songs have, most unfortunate- 
ly, been published by German firms, and 
a great many of the music plates were 
his own property. 

As a war story, I think I have pro- 
vided you with one that is not only dif- 
ferent from anything that has so far 
been printed, but one which should appeal 
to your sympathies. 

Can you see your dear friend Ashton 
sitting on the banks of the Thames, dis- 
sonsolate, in tears, at the idea that the 
plates of his compositions are being man- 
ufactured into bullets? 

Maybe there is retributive justice in 
this. How many musicians have mur- 
dered compositions! Why should not the 
compositions be turned into bullets and 
kill off a few musicians? 

Surely turn about is fair play. 

At least, so thinks 


Your MEPHISTO. 





Roya] Opera in Cassel Requests Return 
of Miss Gates 


Lucy Gates, the American singer, who 
was a member of the Kaiser’s Royal 
Opera Company at Cassel, Germany, 
when the war began, received a cable- 
gram at her home at No. 64 West 127th 
street, in New York, Monday, notifying 
her that the war would make no differ- 
ence with the Kaiser’s opera program, 
and that the Royal Opera Company was 
expecting her to return at once to partici- 
pate in the Winter season. 

The cablegram for all its tone of as- 
surance, contained one clause which in- 
dicated that the war was having 
its effect. The clause was that “salaries 
for all have been reduced.” 

Miss Gates went abroad seven years 
ago to study for grand opera. Three 
years ago, upon completing her studies, 
she remained in Germany as a coloratura 
soprano in the Royal Opera Company, 
singing sometimes at Berlin and some- 
times at Cassel. She was in England on 
her Summer vacation when war was de- 
clared. She heard that the Royal Opera 
Company could not give its Winter per- 
formance because most of the members 
of the orchestra had enlisted for the war. 
She then sailed for New York. 





Music League of America to Present 
Pavlowa at Season’s Début 


The first New York appearance this 
season of Anna Pavlowa will take place 
next Tuesday evening, November 3, .in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. On that 
occasion the dancer will have the co- 
operation of fifty dancers and an or- 
chestra which will be directed by the 
London conductor, Theodore Stier. The 
performance will be managed by the 
Music League of America, by arrange- 
ment with Max Rabinoff. 

The program will comprise “Le Réveil 
de Flore,” a mythological ballet, music 
by Drigo, as a first part. The second 
part will comprise “The Dance of To- 
day” and the third eight divertisements. 





At a banquet given on October 25 by 
the Lecture Association of the Chicago 
Hebrew Institute, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
pianist and lecturer, and Maurice Rosen- 
feld, music critic, were among the speak- 
ers. Both discussed the advance that has 
been made in music in America in the 
last quarter of a century. 
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MUCK INTRODUCES 
ROPARTZ SYMPHONY 


César Franck’s Pupil Reflects 
Master’s Influence—Chadwick’s 
“Sketches” Played 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 25, 1914. 


UY ROPARTZ’S Fourth Symphony, 
in C major, and in three move- 
ments, was performed for the first time 
in America at the Boston Symphony 
concerts of Friday and Saturday. The 
symphony has apparently made a favor- 
able impression on more than one con- 
ductor, for it will be heard in St. Louis 
and in Philadelphia this season. 

It is known that Ropartz was a pupil 
of Franck, and that, like all of those who 
came into contact with the gentle Bel- 
gian, he adored his master. This sym- 
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phony is full of Franck, harmonically, 
structurally and in its emotional evolu- 
tion. There is even a slow movement 
with an English horn solo and a reiter- 
ated figure as an accompaniment after 
the manner of the opening of the slow 
movement of Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony. 

Ropartz’s symphony is composed in the 
cyclic manner with which Franck was 
so successful and for the principles of 
which he was so much indebted to Liszt. 
A generative theme is heard. There are 
phrases, motives, of less importance. The 
principle theme is evolved in various 
metamorphoses, and singly or in com- 
bination with other themes, reappears in 
successive movements. At the last there 
is a triumphant apotheosis. 

With Franck all this was inspiration; 
with Ropartz it too often becomes for- 
mula. The symphony is the work of an 
honest man, a sincere soul, but it is es- 
sentially an unoriginal work. Franck’s 
chromatic richness of harmony appears 
as borrowed garb. It does not impress 
one as speech that is native with Ropartz. 
There are certain pages of the symphony, 
such as the opening, which give pleasure 
because of a certain serene, nature mood, 
and then—behold! one is plunged into 
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metaphysics. The symphony is carefully, 
even laboriously composed. The themes 
lack decisive physiognomy. : 

George W. Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Sketches” are among his best contribu- 
tions to the literature. These “sym- 
phonic” sketches have an exterior right 
to their title, but, as a matter of fact, 
each piece is complete in itself, having 
little relation to the others. While the 
first movement, “Jubilee,” and the second 
movement, “Noel,” were composed in 
1895, the third movement, “Hobgoblin,” 
was finished in 1905 and the fourth, the 
“Vagrom Ballad” in 1896. Dr. Muck 
first produced the sketches, in their now 
established order, at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of February 7 and 8, 
1908. They are dedicated to Frederick 
S. Converse. 

The “Jubilee” opens in a festive spirit, 
and a melody in the nature of a negro 
folk-tune is developed at rather greater 
length than the material itself justifies. 
But the movement is effective. The 
“Noel” is very sentimental. The “Hob- 
goblin” relies for its effect upon orches- 
tral tricks rather than the inherent value 
of the ideas. In the “Vagrom Ballad,” 
the jewel of the work, Mr. Chadwick is 
invincibly himself. 


“A tale of tramps and railway ties, 
Of old clay pipes and rum, 

Of broken heads and blackened eyes, 
And the thirty days to come.” 


A rollicking tramp’s ditty is heard, a 
reckless, rowdy tune merges unaccount- 
ably into a parody of the subject of 
Bach’s big G Minor Organ Fugue. A 
rascally fanfare of trumpets, and a take- 
off of the Bach theme by the glockenspiel, 
are followed by restatements of the 
tramp’s song, which is each time more 
reckless and defiant. There is a sudden 
change of color, a “morning after” at- 
mosphere, as harps sweep up comfortless 
arpeggios and low wood-wind instru- 
ments take the harmony—of a surety 
“The thirty days to come”—and, with a 
kaleidoscopic suddenness, the mood 
changes again, and the conclusion is 
insolent. This is music that only a true 
American is capable of, but it is hardly 
music that one could reasonably expect 
of a Bostonian. Let us honor Mr. Chad- 
wick, that, in spite of the place of his 
residence, he has been so far fortunate in 
resisting the circumambient atmosphere. 
But probably Mr. Chadwick was far from 
Marlborough street when he wrote this 
music. 

Three pieces of Sibelius brought an 
end to the concert—the “Karelia” Over- 
ture, which is a mediocre piece of work; 
“Finlandia,” which is a patriotic out- 
pouring not of the utmost value as an 
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individual expression, but capable as I 
can testify, of being played with over- 
whelming fury; and finally, the greatest 
piece of music heard at these concerts of 
last week, “The Swan of Tuonela.” 
OLIN DOWNES. 





Mrs. Evelyn Lyon Hegeman, a dis- 
tinguished singer and the wife of John 
R. Hegeman, the president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, died in 
New York, October 24. She formerly re- 
sided in Brooklyn. 
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The Critical Opinion of LOUIS 
C. ELSON of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser and Record Should Suf- 
fice—Read What He Says: 


Guido Ciccolini, a tenor with a voice of 
rare beauty, made his debut last evening 
at the Boston Theatre as Rodolfo in Puc- 
cini’s melodious opera, *“‘La Boheme,”’ and 
scored a notable success which should at- 


tract the attention of music-loving per- 
sons. The Boston Theatre Opera Co. is 
fortunate in being able to obtain his serv- 
ices, Boston is fortunate in having tlie 
opportunity to receive him into the favor 
of the American public. 

Mr. Ciccolini’s voice is a pure tenor, It 
has breadth, sureness of tone, an excep- 
tional lyric quality not often met on the 
operatic stage, and a magnetism and charm 
which place him at once in the front 
rank of tenors singing in this country. He 


has had success abroad. He will have suc- 
cess here. His method is good. His tones 
come freely, easily, clearly. He does not 
often urge his tones ard does not at all 
force them. One is impressed constantly 
with the agreeable confidence that there 
is reserve to be cailed upon if necessary. 


In “La Boheme” no such necessity arises. 
His voice, however, is less remarkable for 
its volume than for its wonderful lyric 
purity. It should be added that his stage 


presence is most pleasing. 

In the first act Mr. Ciccolini was ob- 
viously nervous, which showed in _ his 
singing and acting. These were very 
slight defects, however, and speedily passed. 
In the third act he reached the best tradi- 
tions of this role, and won enthusiastic 
recognition from the audience. So unusual 
a tenor should pack the Boston Theatre. 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA 
OPERA CLUB APPEARS 


‘‘Martha”’ Introduces Organization 
Established in Memory of 
Siegfried Behrens 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Giving its 
initial presentation at the Academy 
of Music last evening, the Behrens Opera 
Club had an auspicious introduction to 
the local public in an interpretation of 
“Martha” which won the deserved ap- 
proval of a large audience. This club, 
which was organized “for the purpose of 
perpetuating the name of the late Sieg- 
fried Behrens in the work he loved the 
best,” includes in its membership a large 
number of Philadelphia’s most talented 
singers, professional and amateur, with 
John Curtis as president and William R. 
Lester as vice-president. It boasts of 


three musical directors—Thaddeus Rich, 
Ludwig Schmitt-Fabri and Cesare Stu- 
rani. 


Last night’s performance was directed 
by Dr. Rich, who is the concertmeister 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and who 
made his first appearance as an operatic 
conductor. From the beginning of the 
overture to the closing chorus he proved 
his capability, conducting with com- 
mendable ease and understanding. 

The part of Lady Harriet was sung 
by Jennie Kneedler Johnson, whose clear 
lyric soprano was equal to the demands 
of the florid music that Flotow gave to 
his masquerading heroine. The Nancy of 
Mary Josephine Comerford was a bright, 
piquant portrayal, with some taking com- 
edy touches in the acting, while vocally 
the young contralto showed genuine 
talent. 

Joseph S. McGlynn, tenor, who had 


previously been heard in leading réles 
with the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
one of them being Lionel in Flotow’s 
opera, sang that part again last evening 
with increased facilit 
His voice is ric 


and ease of man- 


ner. and mellow. The 





Goodwin, as Sir Tristan, and Charles 
D. Cuzner, as the Sheriff, completed a 
wholly competent cast. 

The chorus produced admirable results 
vocally, and the action reflected the ex- 
cellent stage management of Edward S. 


Photo by Haeseler. 


Scene from “Martha” as Produced by the Behrens Opera Club of Philadelphia. Left 
to Right, Franklin L. Wood, as “Plunkett”; Joseph S. McGlynn, as “Lionel”; 


Jenny Kneedler Johnson, as “Lady 
as “Nancy.” 


Plunkett of Franklin L. Wood did not 
fall short of requirements, judged even 
by professional standards. This stalwart 
young baritone has, in addition to fine 
stage presence and ease as an actor, a 
voice of firm resonance, which he uses 
with marked intelligence. William M. 


Harriet,” and Mary Josephine Comerford, 


Grant. The ballet of thirty-two dancers, 
trained by C. Ellwood Carpenter, was an 
attractive feature of the performance. 
The club’s next production will be 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” to be sung, 
with L. Schmitt-Fabri as conductor, on 
January 27. A. L. T 
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MUSIC LECTURE FOR MOTHERS 





Mrs. Dunning Addresses Club on Train- 
ing of Children 


Carrie Louise Dunning, the originator 
of the Dunning System of Music Study 
for Beginners, who has been holding her 
annual New York classes for the past 
two weeks, was called to Philadelphia 
last week for a lecture before the 
Mothers-in-Council Club. This organ- 
ization has for its purpose the educating 
of mothers to a knowledge of what are 
the best methods for the instruction of 
children in all branches of learning. For 
this reason it has lectures every year by 
noted educators. Mrs. Dunning’s lecture 
was one of this series and was devoted 
to an exposition of what the mother 
should demand of the music teacher in 
the education of the young child. The 
lecture was enthusiastically received and 
occasioned much favorable comment. 

Aside from her work with her classes 
Mrs. Dunning has appeared many times 
as a lecturer during the past season. She 
will give several more lectures in the 
East and West during the month of No- 
vember before going to her home in Ore- 
gon. 
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DEDICATORY ORGAN RECITAL 





Carnegie Chief Donor of New Instru- 
ment at Cornell 


ITHACA, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Cornell Uni- 
versity’s music season was _ started 
auspiciously on October 8, when the 
splendid new organ in Bailey Hall was 
dedicated in a recital given by Clarence 
Dickinson, William C. Hammond, T. 
Tertius Noble and James T. Quarles. The 
latter is the University organist. 

The organ was given to Cornell by 
Andrew Carnegie and a number of 
alumni, on the eightieth birthday of 
Andrew Dickson White, first president 
of the University. Its splendid powers 
were revealed ably by the quartet of 
organists and their program was dis- 
criminatingly chosen. Addresses’ by 
President Jacob Schurman and the chief 
donor, Mr. Carnegie, were given between 
Parts I and II of the program. A large 
and distinguished audience was present. 





An announced feature of the opening 
concert of the season for the Chopin 
Club of New York, on October 30, is a 
simultaneous performance on twenty-five 
pianos by fifty women musicians. 


NEW POPE WANTS 
NO FLORID MUSIC 


Principles Set Down by Pius X to 
Be Maintained by His 
Successor 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22.—That the prin- 
ciples laid down by the late Pope Pius 
X, in his “Motu Proprio” of 1903, pro- 
hibiting the use of music of a florid or 
operatic nature in the church, will be 
upheld by Pope Benedict is assured, ac- 
cording to communications received by 
Nicola A. Montani, secretary of the So- 
ciety of Saint Gregory of America, an 
organization of Catholic organists and 
others interested in the advancement of 
sacred music. 


The Pope expressed himself as pleased 
with the good results already obtained, 
especially in Rome, and said he was “de- 
termined not only to maintain, but to 
extend the good work.” It is his wish 
to make Rome an effective example to 
all the churches of the world. Lasting 
reform in church music, the Pope pointed 
out, would not be possible without the 
aid of trained experts to carry on the 
work. He rejoiced to see established in 
Rome a high school for church music, 
conducted in accordance with provisions 
laid down in the “Motu Proprio.” 


It was at an audience with Pope Bene- 
dict accorded to the officers of the Italian 
Society of Saint Cecilia that the Pope’s 
determination to preserve what has been 
gained in the reform of music in the 
churches was made known. 


MONTREAL AIDS BELGIANS 





Musicians of That Nation in Concert— 
Edmund Burke’s Arrival 


MONTREAL, Oct. 17.—A successful con- 
cert in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund 
has been organized and given by Louis 
H. Bourdon. Everything was furnished 
gratis, Windsor Hall, the printing and 
the services of those taking part. Mme. 
Vandervelde, wife of the Belgian Min- 
ister, who is touring the country in the 
interests of her destitute fellow country- 
men, was in the audience. A handsome 
sum was realized. Theo Henrion, pian- 
ist, and J. B. Dubois, ’cellist, both Bel- 
gians, played with their usual success, 
and Mme. Leopold Fortier, soprano, sang 
charmingly. Willifred Pelletier was an 
able accompanist. 


Edmund Burke, the Canadian bari- 
tone, passed through the city on his 
way from Europe to New York, telling 
interesting tales of France after the war 
broke out. Arrivine in Meaux on his 
travels he knew, he said, that the Eng- 
lish soldiers had been through the place 
because there was no soap left. An 
amateur photographer of no mean abil- 
ity, Mr. Burke has a collection of pic- 
tures showing the effects of shell fire 
and the general desolation of the coun- 
try. He found Paris sadly changed. 
“The people of the musical and theatri- 
cal profession are in a bad way,” he 
said. KLINGSOR. 
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PADEREWSKI’S SWISS HOME 
A PLACE OF REFUGE FOR 
SUFFERERS FROM THE WAR 








INING off $1,000 prize chickens, using 
a cow to do the work of horses and 
acting as boniface to scores of war 
refugees—these have been some of the 
experiences of Ignace Paderewski at his 
home in Lausanne, Switzerland, since the 
war began. Elenore Altman, the New 
York pianist, who has been studying with 
Paderewski since June, describes life at 
the master’s home in a letter to relatives 
in New York: 


“Refugees everywhere! Paderewski 
had forty-five during the first two weeks 
of the war, and now he has twenty-five. 
Think of it, forty-five people to house and 
feed, most of them utter strangers and 
a good part without money—forty-five 
tales of woe! Poor ‘Pady’! But he has 
been really splendid, taking them all in, 
although he is quite hard hit himself, 
with his men-servants gone and horses 
requisitioned. The cow carries the bag- 
gage to and from the station. 

“They are beginning to eat their prize 
chickens. Imagine making a meal out of 
a thousand dollar chicken. I played to 
him again the other day and he was very 
enthusiastic, saying I had extraordinary 
talent. Afterward, he played some of his 
variations most exquisitely—so clear, so 
plastic, such beautifully modulated color! 


“And speaking of beautiful music, I 
heard the Flonzaleys play the Reger 
Piano Quartet at the De Coppets’. They 
will play it this Winter in concert. 

“The Belgian member of the quartet 
is very much worried. The village in 
which his parents live has been burned 
down and he has had no news from them, 
and Mr. Ara is not permitted to leave 
by the Italian Consul. The Americans 
are the only fortunate people here now. 
I went to see the Consul here, and he says 
it is perfectly safe to stay. There is a 
colony of about 150 Americans in 
Lausanne. There are provisions enough 
for a year. 

“Mme. Sembrich leaves soon on the 
Rotterdam. I had a very pleasant visit 
with her. I played for her and both she 
and Dr. Stengel were very enthusiastic. 
She is so kind, one forgets the great art- 
ist in the lovable woman. She sang at 
‘Pady’s’ birthday. It was a great féte. 
Hofmann, Schelling, Zimbalist, Koeemmen- 
ich, Brockway, Doree, Alma Gluck, the 
De Kovens, the Hills, the De Coppets— 
everyone was there. It was all Chinese, 
with fireworks in the gardens, Chinese 
lanterns and a Chinese play with ap- 
propriate music. Chinese works of art 
were presented by four Chinamen, 
namely: Schelling, Hofmann, Granados 
and Brockway, and then dancing, with 


music played by these same four ‘China- 
999 











Comment of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Chronicle, regarding the per- 
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Miss Freeman as ‘“Santuzza.”’ 
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Arthur Weld Well Remembered in 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.—Arthur Cyril 
Gordon Weld, who dropped dead near 
New York on October 11, was one of 
the most picturesque figures that ever 
flashed, comet-wise, across Milwaukee’s 
quiet firmament of music and society. 
He came to Milwaukee about twenty-four 
years ago as dramatic and musical edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal and went 
to the front with Wisconsin troops at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war. 
Early in his Milwaukee career he became 
musical director of the Arion Musical 
Club, which now is conducted by Prof. 
Daniel Protheroe. He was president of 
the Milwaukee Press Club in the late 
90s and one of the vivid impressions of 
Press Club life is the picture of Arthur 
Weld at the old piano, thundering out 
the haunting measures of “On the Road 
to Mandalay,” his own musical setting 
to Kipling’s famous poem. He conducted 
numerous society operas and operettas, 
which were a feature of Milwaukee so- 
ciety and musical life in that day. Mr. 
Weld’s first wife was Hedwig Wahl, a 
wealthy society woman of Milwaukee. 
She still resides in Milwaukee with a son, 
Cyril Weld. The second wife was Jane 
Peyton, whose name in real life was Jane 
Van Norman, of Milwaukee. M.N.S. 


David and Clara Mannes gave a joint 
recital for the violin and piano at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, on the afternoon of 
October 22. Other early engagements of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes include Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Houston and Georgetown, 
Tex.; Sioux City, lowa; Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba; Faribault, Minn.; Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Chicago and the Ohio Wesleyan 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Adelina Patti Emerges from Her Retirement Once More to Sing for Charity in London—Late 
Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra Organizes a Trio in Berlin, of Which He will Be 
the Pianist—Noisiest Concert Room in the World to Be Found in Australia According to 
Harold Bauer—Veteran German Violinists Forget Their Years to Serve Their Country— 
British Bandmasters Now May Have Honorary Rank of Lieutenant—Belgian Baritone of 
Chicago Opera Company Still Much Alive and in London—More About Futurism 











MONG the many patriotic concerts 
that have been taking place in Lon- 
don this Fall that given at Albert Hall 
last Saturday stands out as specially 
noteworthy in at least one respect, for 
it brought before the public once more 
for an isolated afternoon Adelina Patti. 
Another feature of it of interest to opera- 
goers in this country was the fact that 
it established for them for the time being 
the whereabouts of Armand Crabbé, the 
Belgian baritone, who was still in the 
early twenties when Oscar Hammerstein 
introduced him to the American public at 
the Manhattan. 

In addition to Mme. Patti and M. 
Crabbé, the singers were Louise Edvina, 
Plunket Greene, Carrie Tubb and a Japa- 
nese prima donna named Mme. Muira. 
Then the Royal Choral Society, conducted 
by Sir Frederick Bridge, contributed to 


the program, and the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, under Sir Henry Ward, played. 

Three of M. Crabbé’s fellow-country- 
men, also of the lyric stage, are now ap- 
pearing at the London Coliseum, begin- 
ning a tour of Great Britain, their sal- 
aries for which will be turned over to 
the Belgian Red Cross Society. Appar- 
ently their “act” is far above the average 
music-hall level, perhaps a degree too 
far, for a critic pointed out that “while 


A. de Valley, a tenor from the Théatre . 


Royal at Antwerp, sung Des Grieux’s 
‘Dream’ from  Massenet’s ‘Manon’ 
beautifully, while J. Colbert, a baritone 
from the Grand Théatre at Verviers, 
gave a really fine performance of 
‘Vision Fugitive’ from ‘Hérodiade,’ 
while A. Steurbaut, a bass from the 
Opéra Flamand at Antwerp, met with 
no less success in an air from ‘La Jolie 
Fille de Perth,’ and while the three 
joined forces in a very spirited in- 
terpretation of a fine trio from Gevaert’s 
‘Quentin Durward,’ they have yet to 
learn that the English music-hall public 
likes best what it knows best.” J. 


Neufwur, from the Théatre Royal, Ant- - 


werp, conducted for them. 

In view of the fact that probably no 
class of people in the countries at war 
will suffer more than the professional 
musicians, a letter addressed to one of 
the London dailies by the Messrs. Chap- 
pell—who have resumed their Ballad 
Concerts, as usual—is opportune: 

“One or two of those persistent cater- 
ers for charity concerts, who are always 
ready to advertise themselves at the ex- 
pense of artists, are requesting artists to 
sing at charity entertainments for the 
relief of those in distress through the 
war. It cannot be too strongly pointed 
out that these concerts are a mistake 
and make it additionally hard for those 
concert-givers who, in face of an in- 
evitable loss, are doing their best to run 
legitimate concerts and so help to some 
extent those who have only too gener- 
ously given their gratuitous services in 
the past.” 

x * * 


OSTON Symphony conductors and 
concert-masters seem to crystallize 
eventually as purveyors of chamber 
music. Since returning to Berlin after 
serving for many years as first violin 
in the Boston orchestra Willy Hess has 
been conspicuous in chamber music con- 
certs. For the last two years he has 
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B. Lamperti 
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had his own trio, which has gained a 
prominent position among German organ- 
izations of its kind. 

Now Max Fiedler, who, with all his 
activities as a conductor, has not forgot- 


Philipp Rifer, who has long been 
identified with Berlin’s pedagogical 
world, has deemed it expedient to call 
public attention to the fact that he has 
been a naturalized citizen of Prussia 





MELANIE KURT AS “RACHEL” 


The coming of Melanie Kurt to the Metropolitan this season is awaited with much interest 
by New York opera-goers. This new German soprano, in whom Lillie Lehmann has shown a 
special interest, coaching her in many of her roles, notably that of Kundry, spent two or three 


seasons at the Berlin Royal Opera and passed over from that institution to the Deutsches 


Opernhaus in Charlottenburg a year ago. 
Halévy’s opera, “The Jewess.” 


ten how to play the piano, has associated 
with himself as a pianist a violinist 
named Leopold Premyslav, of the Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, and a ’cellist, 
Eugenie Stoltz-Premyslav, and with them 
he will give three trio concerts in Berlin 
during the Winter. 

Augusta Cottlow gave the proceeds 
from her Berlin concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to the fund in aid 
of professional musicians now out of em- 
ployment. Ferruccio Busoni conducted 
while the American pianist played 
Beethoven’s C-minor Concerto, MacDow- 
ell’s D-minor and Busoni’s arrangement 
of Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody. 

Four days later Busoni played the 
same Beethoven Concerto (which was 
dedicated to Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia), at the first of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s subscription concerts, under 
Arthur Nikisch’s baton. The other pro- 
gram numbers were the “Egmont” Over- 
ture and the Brahms E-minor Symphony. 

The Red Cross Fund benefited to the 
extent of $400 by the joint concert given 
by Julia Culp and Dr. Ludwig Wiillner 
in the sold-out Beethoven Hall. It is in- 
teresting to learn that on this occasion 
Dr. Wiillner did not sing at all but ap- 
peared only in the réle of a reader. 


The picture represents her in the name part of 


since 1901. By birth he is a Belgian, 
from ill-fated Liége. 
* * * 
AROLD BAUER’S exasperating ex- 
perience with an insistent tele- 
phone at his last recital in New York 
was quite outdone when this pianist was 
in Australia during the Summer. In 
Sydney his recitals were given in the 
Town Hall, which evidently is so situated 
as to get the benefit of the shrieking 
and tooting and whistling of steamers 
and trains as well as the rattle and 
clanging of street-cars, and at his fare- 
well recital there early in August there 
was one especially fearsome noise, which 
sounded, according to The Triad, just as 
if somebody were pulling down the hall 
in sections and throwing the pieces over 
what remained of the ruins. It turned 
out that an electrician was playing some 
kind of game on the roof! 

Mr. Bauer gave vent to his feelings 
in a little speech. It was when he had 
finished playing Schumann’s “Vogel als 
Prophet.” He complimented his heavers 
on their patient endurance of such gall- 
ing conditions. Never in his life, he said, 
in any other part of the world, had he 
suffered from the noise nuisance as he 
suffered in Sydney Town Hall. 
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The audience was entirely in sympathy 
with him and at the end of the recital 
gave vent to “unbounded enthusiasm.” 

* * * 


N Berlin Franz Ries, well known to vio- 
lin students for his Suites for their 
instrument, has shown himself deter- 
mined not to be behind his fellows in 
practical patriotism. The war has 
created a demand for a corps.of special 
watchmen to guard the many bridges and 
railway viaducts against possible bomb- 
throwers. For this task it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to secure citizens 
who are willing to do duty during the 
daytime, but for the hours after mid- 
night volunteers are few and far be- 
tween. 

Ries, however, despite his sixty-eight 
years, has volunteered his services, with 
the result that in the gray morning hours 
from three to six he can be seen pacing 
up and down, gun on shoulder, under the 
viaduct near Savigny Platz in Char- 
lottenburg. There, as a Berliner has put 
it, watches Franz Ries of the Lintes, but 
without a suite. 

Another musician of prominence in 
Germany’s violin world, Prof. Sahla, who 
has passed his sixtieth birthday, has vol- 
unteered for service in the field. He is 
Prince Schaumburg-Lippe’s Court Kap- 
ellmeister in times of peace and he has 
now been placed in charge of the band 
of the recently organized Twentieth 
Hunters’ Battalion in Biickeburg, which 
is shortly to be sent to the front. 

* * x 


HILE in the German service there 
are no commissioned bandmasters, 
although there are some six different 
grades, each most zealously guarded and 
suitably honored, an army order issued in 
England not long ago provides for the 
appointing of directors of music in the 
English service with the honorary rank 
of lieutenant. The order with its condi- 
tions reads thus: “A bandmaster under 
the age of fifty-five may be granted a 
commission as Director of Music with the 
honorary rank of lieutenant. On being 
so promoted he shall receive the same 
rates of regimental pay and allowances 
as a quartermaster of the regiment or 
corps to which he is gazetted. He shall 
retire from the army at the age of sixty- 
five.” 

This step is looked upon as a landmark 
in the history of British military bands 
by the Musical Times, which adds a few 
details of that history: 

“Take away the valved instruments 
from any military band of to-day, and 
what remains! Nothing but a combina- 
tion such as one reads of as forming the 
mediaeval ‘waits’ or town bands. Yet of 
such was the military band of consider- 
ably less than a hundred years ago. The 
‘bandmaster’ of the time was simply the 
chief musician, and was considered to be 
well rewarded for his services by the pay 
and rank of sergeant. 

“Then in the early days of Queen Vic- 
toria the inventions of Sax came into 
vogue. The potency of music as allied 
to warfare had already been insisted 
upon in the armies of Frederick the 
Great and of Napoleon, and the modern 
military band came into existence. For 
many years it was the fashion in Eng- 
land to employ a German bandmaster (a 
matter in which only the officers were 
concerned; they engaged and paid whom 
they liked). He was employed in addi- 
tion to the old band-sergeant, who re- 
mained in disciplinary contral, whilst the 
German or other ‘bandmaster’ was a 
civilian and looked after the esthetic, 
musical side. 

“The march and spread of musical 
education in England in the latter half 
of the last century brought this state 
of things to an end. The British-made 
bandmaster proved himself quite equal to 
his foreign confrére musically, whilst he 
had the additional advantage of being 
eligible to take command in a military 
guise; so the offices of the ancient band- 
master-sergeant (so to speak) and the 
modern (civilian) bandmaster were 
merged in the Kneller Hall bandmaster. 





[Continued on next page] 
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“Fifteen years ago a distinct advance 
was made by an order providing for a 
bona fide commission to be granted to 
one bandmaster in each establishment— 
the Marines, the Guards and the Artill- 
ery. 
“The new order in creating the rank 
‘Director of Music,’ and ordaining that it 
shall be that of an officer, is regarded 
as a further improvement. Hitherto a 
bandmaster on promotion to the direc- 
tion of the Naval or the Military School 
of Music had to become a quartermaster, 
while a bandmaster who was promoted as 
a bandmaster had to become an executive 
officer. Now neither quartermaster nor 
executive officer (since the latter ad- 
mitted of no possibility of promotion) 
exactly suited the case. Hence the pre- 
eminent workableness of the new order.” 


* * * 


URTHER light on Futurism is af- 
forded by an article on “Balilla Pra- 

tella and Futurist Music,” contributed by 
Leigh Henry to a recent number of The 
Egoist. Mr. Henry is an Englishman 
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who has lived in Italy for several years 
and has frequently championed the cause 
of the “ultra-ists” in art in the columns 
of various English periodicals. 


According to Mr. Henry, then, Pra- 
tella’s musical work “is the direct out- 
come of his mental breadth, being based, 
in his own words, on a desire to liberate 
the true sensibilities of music from all 
imitations and influences of the past; to 
feel and sing with all changes towards 
the future, drawing inspiration and 
esthetics from natural sources and tra- 
versing all the phenomena of the present, 
human and as yet beyond human; and 
to exalt ‘the man symbol perennially re- 
juvenated in the varied aspects of mod- 
ern life and their intimate relation with 
natural causes.” 


Moreover, we are informed that one of 
Pratella’s most recent works, bearing the 
generic title “Musica Futurista per Or- 
chestra“ and the opus number 30 is re- 
markable for “the graphic manner in 
which it synthesizes the dynamic energy 
and mental emotionalism of contempo- 
rary thought.” But this, after all, is 
not a unique inspiration. 


One shudders to think of the tone 
pictures the Futurists will doubtless un- 
dertake to paint of various episodes in 
the present war. A feature of one of 
their concerts in London last Spring was 
a musically illustrated word poem on the 
Siege of Adrianople, of which Signor 
Marinetti, the concert-giver and chief 
noise-instigator was the author. The 
Observer thus described the performance 
at the time: 


“With a hammer and a piece of wood 
he (Marinetti) gave an excellent imita- 
tion of a machine-gun which punctuated 
his words, and with dynamic gestures as 
well as a vital expenditure of elocution- 
ary passion he marched through the hall 
and concluded his poem by the beating 
of a big drum, which boomed like guns 
heard across the hills, and which (he ex- 
plained, was the siege cannon. When 
Signor Marinetti sings of the sea (if he 
could bring himself to sing of anything 
so old-fashioned) it will no doubt be with 
the aid of a fire-hose.” 


* * * 


(3 of the musical diversions prom- 

ised to London for this Autumn and 
postponed was a Javanese Season to be 
arranged by Eva Gautier, the Canadian 
soprano, who has made extensive concert 
tours in the Far East, the countries she 
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has visited including Java, as well as 
Australia and New Zealand. During the 
Summer she was Mischa Elman’s assist- 
ing artist on the Russian violinist’s first 
Australasian tour. 

Mme. Gautier planned to take over to 
London a “gamelan”—a set of Javanese 
gongs “of limpid tone”—with twelve na- 
tive players to manipulate it, and also a 
troupe of Javanese dancing-girls. The 
répertoire was to include Javanese, 
Sundanese and Malay songs. Léon 
Baker, who has won fame with his back- 
grounds for the Diaghilew troupe of 
Russian dancers, was to have designed 
suitable scenery, and the enterprise was 
being actively assisted by the interest of 
Paul Seelig, a German authority on 
Javanese song. 


NE of the last musical events that 
took place in Antwerp before the 
outbreak of the war was a music festi- 
val held at the Zoological Gardens in 
celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Gluck. Excerpts 
from Gluck’s “Alceste” were featured, 
while Peter Benoit, the Belgian composer, 
was one of the other composers repre- 
sented. J. L. H. 





Enjoys the Paper 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose my check for subscription for 
a year. I enjoy MUSICAL AMERICA very 


much. rr 
E. L. BETTINGER. 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 19, 1914. 
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Compensation of Our Musicians 
Should Be Lowered, Declares Sea gle 





Baritone 





High Cost of Musical Education and Entertainment in New York 
Keeps Metropolis from Taking Rightful Place as World’s 
Music Center—City Needs 
Economic and Moral Aid of Students, Points Out American 


Organized Movement for 








ECLARING his belief that New 
York soon will rank as the first 
musical center of the world and that that 
condition will have been brought about, 
sooner than might have been expected, 
by the present war in Europe, Oscar 
Seagle, the American baritone, enthusi- 
astically praised the stand taken by John 
C. Freund, the editor of MusicAL AMER- 
IcA, in behalf of American music teach- 
ers. Mr. Seagle was interviewed at his 
hotel, where he had arrived late last 
month from his home at Bramber, in 
Sussex, England, and on the eve of a 


western recital tour which will take him 
to Colorado. He will return to New 
York in November. 

Eighteen young Americans, the rem- 
nant of the class which he had under 
instruction in England and the other 
members of which were English, have 
been studying with him in New York 
since his return. While on tour, Mr. 
Seagle will coach pupils in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and other principal cities. He 
plans a voyage with his pupils to Nor- 
way and the “Land of the Midnight 
Sun” next Summer. Paris and London, 
he believes, will be out of consideration 
as objective points for tourists-for some 
time to come. His Paris home on the 
Avenue Mozart was but recently vacated 
by an American tenant after a bomb 
from a Zeppelin dirigible passing over 
the French capital had exploded in that 
thoroughfare at the intersection of the 
Rue de la Pompe. 


Make Music a Necessity 


“We must get down to a basis of busi- 
ness and make of music not a luxury, but 
a necessity, if we would bring this city 
to the position which is its due as the 
musical center of the world,” said Mr. 
Seagle. “A little organized effort and 
co-operation by the music teachers and 
this will be an accomplished fact. 

“New York is the logical center to 
which young American music students, 
even those contemplating the finishing 
of their education in Europe, should 
come. Delightful as is Paris as a ren- 
dezvous for our boys and girls studying 


people and standards of living are in 
their favor. 

“Although I believe there has been 
some exaggeration of the perils that con- 
front music and art students in Paris 
and the other cities of Europe, there is 








Snapshot of Oscar Seagle, Noted Ameri- 
can Baritone and Teacher 


no doubt that the temptations are many 
and dangerous for a vast majority of our 
people who go to Europe ill-equipped in 
financial means, knowledge and experi- 
ence to meet the peculiar conditions ex- 


ment for the moral and economic aid of 
music students in New York as exists in 
Paris. Although I may not point to any 
particular association that looks out for 
American students there, certainly the 
splendid efforts undertaken in their be- 
half by several American residents of 
Paris might well be emulated here. In 
this respect the student in Paris enjoys 
an advantage that the student in New 
York does not. 


Encouragement in Paris 


“For instance, Walkner Buckner, vice- 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, at his beautiful home on 
the Avenue Henri Martin, on Sunday 
evenings entertains many American 
music students, and the principle fol- 
lowed is one from which our boys and 
girls derive the utmost moral benefit. If, 
for example, one of the students men- 
tions a colleague who is living under dis- 
couraging circumstances in some pen- 
sion, Mr. Buckner asks Mrs. Buckner to 
send an invitation to that colleague for 
the next evening’s reception and dinner 
for the students. And this is but one 
of many aids tendered to the music stu- 
dents in Paris, who, if she or he wills 
it, may derive all that is best from a resi- 
dence and period of study in that city. 

“The real trouble with life over there 
is that the entire standards of living are 
different. And the glass of wine, for ex- 
ample, that is the least evil of the 
Frenchman’s pleasures, becomes a thing 
of daring and recklessness to the Ameri- 
can from, we will say, Beaumont, Tex., 
or Lisbon Falls, Me. Wine is not a nec- 
essary thing with us as it seems to be 
with the Frenchman. The student who 
is weak and wavering easily finds the 
crooked pathways of Paris. There are 
the ‘broader view of life,’ the great dis- 
tance that separates him or her from 
home and home influences and the ‘Bohe- 
mian atmosphere’ of the Quartier Latin 
or the pension where he or she may be 
domiciled. 


Place of Study for Americans 


“T reiterate, therefore, that New York 
is the future place of study for the 
American. Here, if the truth must be 
told, will be found a bigger and broader 
musical life and a superior organization 
of musical forces—more and greater or- 
chestras and concert attractions, a su- 
= opera and all that makes for the 

ighest and best in music. 

“But we must strive to bring about a 
reduction of the costs that render musi- 
cal life and education prohibitive for so 
many—lower compensation for artists 
and teachers. They must be satisfied 
with less, and in the end they will be the 
gainers. Only in New York and the 
other large American cities are such un- 
reasonable sums paid for music and mu- 
sical entertainment. 

“Our young people must be impressed, 
by teachers, by parents, by friends, that 
a career, so envied of thousands of Amer- 
icans, is only to be had by the hardest 


only by tremendous effort’ and’ ‘You are 
equipped only for such and such work 
in a limited field.’ 

“The great trouble has been that our 
national mania for speed and over-night 
accomplishment have prompted our stu- 
dents to expect to become prima donnas 
and first tenors and grand opera artists 
at will and with the expenditure of little 
effort. They should remember, first, that 
it is only Americans that are to be found 
in such tremendous numbers in the great 
European art centers striving for suc- 
cess in opera and on the concert stage; 
therefore, the competition among our 
own people is all the keener, and, sec- 
ondly, that the successful ones in opera 
and concert are those who have made 
study and preparation their lifework and 
who have attained success in many cases 
only after a lifetime of such effort. — 


Some Great Examples 


“They should remember, for example, 
the words of the great baritone of the 
Paris Opéra, Faure, who declared 
that he never publicly sang an aria un- 
til he had first ay sung that aria 
over one hundred times after learning it. 
The same is true of Jean de Reszke, who, 
at the height of his career as a baritone, 
and several years before he came to this 
country, suddenly cancelled his contracts 
and quit work on the stage to retire for 
six years of active study, from which he 
emerged the greatest dramatic tenor of 
the era.” 

Asked if he had lately heard from his 
erstwhile instructor, Mr. Seagle said he 
had had word that Mr. de Reszke would 
remain in Paris, where he had been since 
the war broke out, as he was unable to 
return to his home in Poland. 

Louise Bayloir, a coloratura soprano 
and a native of Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
has been a pupil of Mr. Seagle for sev- 
eral years, was engaged for the Dresden 
Opera just before the beginning of the 
war. Despite the progress of hostilities 
performances continue to be given and 
Miss Bayloir is to appear as Violetta in 
“La Traviata,” as Lakmé and as Mimi 
in “La Bohéme” and in other lyric réles. 

m. C. P. 





Alma Gluck Lynchburg Recital 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 11.—Few sing- 
ers of national reputation who have ap- 
peared before Lynchburg audiences in 
recital in recent years have been re- 
ceived with the cordiality that was ex- 
tended to Alma Gluck when she re- 
turned «to the Academy of Music last 
night. Mme. Gluck’s coming was due 
to Emma Adams, who has been success- 
ful in bringing a number of America’s 
distinguished artists here. The demand 
for seats was so great that some of the 
singer’s admirers paid men to stand in 
line in front of the theater all night 
in order that they might be assured of 
choice seats. Mme. Gluck sang in seven 
languages and her beautiful voice and 
personality, together with her equally 


music, I believe they can accomplish far isting in the Continental art centers. and most constant labor. Our teachers remarkable’ interpretative versatility, 
more in New York, where the language “Right here I should say that there is must learn to be courageous and to tell combined to captivate her hearers. 
and the knowledge of the customs of the a dire need of some such organized move- an aspiring student: ‘You can succeed 7. 
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_— QUILTER is one of the 
worthy English composers of the 
day whose songs have not had nearly as 
wide a hearing in America as their 
merits entitle them to. 

Mr. Quilter is known by his “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” a lovely song, 
to be sure; but it is not his best by any 
means. 

Where singers have given a certain 
amount of attention to the productions 
of Landon Ronald, Cyril Scott and a few 
other British musicians, they seem to 
forget that Mr. Quilter is one of the most 
important personages in England’s mu- 
sical world. 

“Spring Is at the Door’ is the title 
of a recent Quilter song which Enoch & 
Co. have published in London and which 
G. Ricordi & Co. have brought out in 
New York. It is without question one 
of the loveliest songs which have come 
to hand in a long time. Mr. Quilter is 
a modern, free in his harmonic ideas as 
any sane musician who writes to-day. 
The poem, a series of three-line stanzas, 
is by Nora Hopper, and is charming. 

The song is published for medium and 
low voices. 

* * * 

AD Austria not been involved in war 
this Summer, Americans would 
doubtless never have heard of a one-act 
opera, “Mencia,”} by Eduard Chiari, an 
Austrian composer. This work, like 
many produced abroad these days, is one 
of those serious productions by a man 
who has not arrested the attention of the 
world because he has not defied musical 
traditions but has contented himself with 

merely writing good music. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
present writer by Joseph Gotsch, the New 
York ’cellist. As related in this journal 
ery in September, Mr. Gotsch was at 
his home in Mahren-Schénberg, Austria, 
when the war broke out. Reporting for 
service in the Landsturm, though he is 
an American citizen, Mr. Gotsch found 
in the regiment several prominent com- 
posers, among whom was Chiari. 

Herr Chiari gave Mr. Gotsch a copy 
of the score of “Mencia,” which had been 
— last Winter at the opera in 

riinn with great success, and Mr. 
Gotsch called it to the attention of the 
writer, after his arrival in New York. 

America should know this opera. It is 
built on a play by Calderon, the composer 
having written his own libretto and treat- 
ed the original drama in a free manner. 
Musically the work is strong. Herr 
Chiari is not a composer of what Von 
Bilow called Kapellmeistermusik. He 
has definite musical ideas and his treat- 
ment is not only masterly, but shows that 
he understands the business of writing 
for the stage. He knows how to conduct 
musical conversation in the “continuous 
melody” style; he has melodic fluency of 
a distinguished kind. The dramatic note 
is finely sounded and the climax of the 
work is achieved in a manner that leaves 
no doubt as to the composer’s ability. 

The story, a simple one, narrates the 
love of Donna Mencia, the wife of Don 
Fernando, for Don Rodrigo. Donna 
Mencia arranges a clandestine meeting 
with the latter, while her husband is 
away. Don Fernando returns some time 
before he is expected. Don Rodrigo 
escapes but kills himself in the adjoining 
park, where his body is found. His dag- 
ger, discovered in Mencia’s apartment, 
reveals to the deceived husband his wife’s 
perfidy. The body of Rodrigo is brought 





*“Spring Is at the Door.” 
Quilter, op. 18, No. 4. Published by Elkin & 
Co., Ltd., London. G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York. Price 60 cents. 

7““Mencia.” Opera in One Act. By Eduard 
Chiari. Piano Reduction by Ferdinand Rebay. 
Published in a Private Edition for the Stage. 
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in; he expires before the eyes of man 
and wife. Fernando stabs Mencia, then 
sinks unconscious on her corpse. Rays 
of the morning sun illumine the picture 
as the curtain falls. “" 
All this is set forth musically in a 
score numbering some sixty pages in the 
piano reduction, which, by the bo is 
an excellently made one, the work of 
Ferdinand Rebay. The funeral music, 
which occurs at the point where Don 
Rodrigo’s body is brought in, is superbly 
fashioned and poignantly expressive. A 
fine touch, too, is the writing in the four- 
part female choruses sung by Mencia’s 
maid-servants at the opening of the 
opera, when Mencia gives the servants a 
respite from their duties, so that they 
may not be in the house when her lover 
arrives, and also at the close of the opera, 
as they turn homeward at daybreak. 
The operas by foreign composers that 
we hear in this country are, for the most 
part, sensational in character. Many a 
worthy work, like this one, is never re- 
vealed to us. If the Metropolitan cannot 
undertake the production of such things, 
let them be recommended to the atten- 
tion of the Century Opera Company, 
which has shown in its present season 
that it is capable of accomplishing note- 
worthy results. An English translation 
of the libretto of “Mencia” might easily 


be prepared. 
ei 


O series of educational music pub- 
lished in America deserves warmer 
commendation than “Schmidt’s Educa- 
tional Series” which Arthur P. Schmidt, 
the Boston publisher, has been building 
up in recent years. New to the series 
come several timely volumes this season.{ 
A “First Year Bach” consists of twenty 
piano compositions of the great master 
which have been selected, arranged and 
edited by no less an authority than Ar- 
thur Foote. James H. Rogers, another 
American composer who has won success, 
has taken forty Bertini studies for the 
piano and selected, arranged and aug- 
mented them under the title “Legato and 
Staccato.” Mr. Rogers has also added 
some original studies in the style of Ber- 
tini. There are two books, twenty studies 
in each. 

“Studies in Mechanism” is the title of 
two albums of Loeschhorn studies which 
Otto Thiimer has augmented, revised and 
edited. These valuable studies have been 
prepared for the student in an altogether 
satisfying manner. The advanced piano 
student has also been cared for in two 
albums of studies by Albert Renaud, the 
French composer, entitled “Technical Ad- 
vancement.” Although they can hardly 
be said to possess striking musical value, 
they are well suited for developing just 
those qualities which the pianist of some 
technical equipment requires. 

x * * 
OME years ago a book for high 
schools was issued by C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company in Boston under the title 





t“First Year Bach.” For the Piano. Se- 
lected, Arranged and Edited by Arthur Foote. 
Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 85. Price 
75 cents. “Legato and Staccato.” 
Studies for the Piano by H. Bertini. 
Arranged and Augmented by James H. 
Rogers. Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 
132 a-b. Price 60 cents each. “Studies in 
Mechanism.” Sixty Etudes for the Piano 
from the Works of A. Loeschhorn. Aug- 
mented, Revised and Edited by Otto Thiimer. 
Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 130 a-b. 
Price 75 cents each. ‘Technical Advance- 
ment.” Twenty Studies for the Piano. By 
Albert Renaud, op. 145. Schmidt’s Educa- 
tional Series, No. 111 a-b. Price 75 cents 
each. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Bos- 
ton, New York and Leipsic. 
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of “Laurel Song Book.” It was really 
the first book of its kind. Hitherto those 
publishing houses which supply schools 
with music for singing in “assembly” or 
chapel had been content to present very 
inferior editions of well-known songs. 
They did not consider it worth while to 
have men of prominence edit their books. 


The “Laurel ne Book” immediately 
made a sensation. It contained arrange- 
ments by Harvey Worthington Loomis of 
things like “Dixie” and “Kentucky 
Home.” Mr. Loomis did not simply write 
out a tonic and dominant accompani- 
ment for the piano to these songs but 
fashioned the kind of accompaniment 
that one writes in an art-song. In the 
volume were original compositions by 
men of note like Henry Holden Huss, 
Arthur Farwell, Henry Hadley, Chad- 
wick, etc. In short the “Laurel Song 
Book” was something different, and its 
success was notable. 


A new book is now offered by the C. C. 
Birchard & Company called “Laurel 
Songs.”§ It is edited by M. Teresa 
Armitage and is a worthy successor to 
the “Laurel Song Book.” All grades and 
types of music are represented in this 
truly comprehensive volume. It has been 
found necessary in many cases to adapt 
compositions and supply new texts and 
in the majority of cases the results are 
satisfying. One rather objects, however, 
to the inclusion of Richard Strauss’s fine 
song, “Zueignung” (“Dedication”), with 
a text by M. Louise Baum, called “Land 
of Light”; also to taking a portion of the 
slow movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and arranging it as “God of 
All Nature.” This is not in accordance 
with the best views on how good music 
should be made familiar to the young 
people of our land. It takes away from 
rather than enhances the pleasure which 





§“‘Laurel Songs.” A Collection of Songs for 
Unchanged Voices (Solo and Chorus). Edited 
by M. Teresa Armitage. Published by C. C. 
Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


the student will have when he hears such 
a composition played by an orchestra. 

On the whole, however, the volume is 
very admirable. “An Irish Lullaby,” by 
N. Clifford Page, is one of the finest 
things in it, and Mr. Page’s e- 
ments of such things as “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” for three-part 
female voices, and a charming “Cradle 
Song,” by resem | for the same combina- 
tion are noteworthy. The arrangements 
by Gien Carle and Humphrey Mitchell 
are also well executed. 

The English translations are by Fred- 
erick H. Martens (who has also provided 
some splendid original texts for the 
M. Louise Baum and Bertha 

Miss Remick is responsible for 
some rather clever arrangements in the 
volume, as well as the Tschaikowsky “dis- 
arrangement” referred to above. 

. 2 * 


HE Ditson sacred issues** recently 
put forward include Frederick W. 
Adams’s hymn-anthem, “O Jesus, Thou 
Art Standing,” and an arrangement of 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave, Maria,” as an 
anthem for mixed voices, with soprano 
solo, violin obbligato and piano and or- 
gan accompaniment. It is the work of 
Eugene Carroll Nowland and is entirely 
creditable. 

Sacred issues for male voices are Clar- 
ence C. Robinson’s “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War,” his arrangement of 
Handel’s “Largo” as “Holy Art Thou” 
and George B. Nevin’s musicianly ar- 
rangement of the popular chorus “No 
a Yonder,” from Gaul’s “Holy 

ity.’ 

wo Catholic church issues are an 
“Ave, Verum!” for mixed voices and tenor 
sok, by J. Falkenstein, and Eduardo 
Marzo’s revision of J. L. Battmann’s 
Mass in F, op. 1938. Mr. Marzo, who is 
one of the foremost living authorities on 
Catholic music, has made some cuts in 
the mass and has arranged it to conform 
with the “Motu Proprio” of the late Pope 
Pius X. An English version of the Latin 
text is also included, the work of J. C. 
Johnson. A. W. K. 


**New Anthems for Mixed and Male 
Voices. New Catholic Church Music. Pub- 
meg by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 

ass. 
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MARTINELLI ARRIVES 
AFTER SUMMER AT 
HIS SPANISH VILLA 




















0, Mishkin 


Giuseppe Martinelli, the Distinguished 
Young Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera 


Although American admirers of Giu- 
seppe Martinelli, the young Metropoli- 
tan tenor, were fearing that duty in 
Italy’s army might prevent him from 
filling his engagement in America this 
season, Mr. Martinelli arrived in New 
York recently after having been less 
hampered by wartime difficulties than 
almost any of the other Metropolitan 
artists. 

After his Spring success at Covent 
Garden in London Mr. Martinelli jour- 
neyed to Spain, where he made a con- 
cert tour. Following these appearances 
the tenor settled down for an unevent- 
ful Summer at his villa near Barcelona, 
and his return to America was made 
expeditiously on a Spanish ship. 





MUSIC IN GREENVILLE, N. C. 





Evan Williams’s Recital and Concert of 
Browning Choir 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 17.—The 
Greensboro College for Women has 
opened its musical department this sea- 
son with indication for a markedly suc- 
cessful year, the enrollment being far 
in excess of past years. Conrad Lahser 
has an able teaching staff, which includes 
Mary Anna Jones, Mortimer Browning, 
Gertrude Urban, Marjorie Gaskins, Bes- 
sie Alderman, Robert L. Roy and Walter 
Smith. 

Evan Williams, tenor, was recently 
heard in concert here at the Normal Col- 
lege, where he sang in his usual good 
form. Especially to be mentioned was 
his interpretation of “The Spirit Flower” 
by Campbell-Tipton. He was enthusi- 
astically received and a number of appre- 
ciated encores were given. The singer’s 
son, Evan Williams, Jr., was the accom- 
panist. 

The first Sunday evening concert was 
given on October 4 at West Market 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Mor- 
timer Browning, head of the organ de- 
partment of the Greensboro College for 
Women, is organist and choir master. 
He is a new member of the musical force 
in this city, having been called from 
Baltimore, where he held the position as 





organist in some of the prominent 
churches and where he graduated last 
year from the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Especially noteworthy was his 
solo number, also his training of the 
chorus. Pauline Abbott Browning, the 
wife of Mr. Browning, proved a lyric 
soprano of fine ability. 


' 
JOINT MORRISTOWN RECITAL 


Evan Williams and Mme, Mulford 
Charm Large Warford Audience 


Evan Williams and Florence Mulford 
were heard in a concert at Morristown, 
N. J., on October 16, given under the 
auspices of the Warford School of 
Music. The affair was held in the audi- 
torium of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, owing to the fact that the Mor- 
ristown Lyceum was completely de- 
stroyed by fire last season and the 
church has the only auditorium available 
for important gatherings. 

Mr. Williams sang a group of Han- 
del songs, and other groups containing 
songs by Rummel, Cadman, Campbell- 
Tipton and Kaun. Mme. Mulford con- 
tributed numbers by Weckerlin, Wag- 
ner, Cadman, Hildach, Gilberté, War- 
ford, Cox and Mary Helen Brown. The 
beautiful quality of the voices of these 
artists combined with their high artistic 
intelligence resulted in performances 
which compelled the warm applause of 
the largest audience ever assembled at 
the concert courses of Mr. Warford. The 
culminating point was reached when 
Mme. Mulford and Mr. Williams sang a 
duet from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Mr. Thunder was the accompanist for 
Mr. Williams and Harry Weston Smith 
for Mme. Mulford. In the audience were 
some of the American composers whose 
works appeared on the program. 


TO BRING US SONGS OF SCOTS 


Hamish MacKay Makes Propaganda for 
Music of His Native Land 


Among the new singers new to Amer- 
ica this season is Hamish MacKay, the 
Scottish baritone, who will sing his .first 
®£olian Hall recital on November 5. Mr. 
MacKay has come to America to do for 
Scottish song what Plunkett Greene did 
for Irish song some years ago. It is his 
desire to present to the public Scots’s 
songs, in a manner which at once ap- 
peals to the cultivated musician as well 
as the general public. 

Mr. MacKay is a pupil of Sir George 
Henschel, with whom he studied lieder. 
In presenting to the public the songs of 
his native land he has the advantage of 
having artistic piano accompaniments 
for them, written by Charles Macpher- 
son, sub-organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London; the late Learmont Drysdale, 
Hamish MacCunn, T. S. Drummond, 
Mrs. A. C. Bunten and several others. 
At his coming recital he will sing art- 
songs in English by Parry, Stanford, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Dr. Charles Wood, 
Fay Foster, Hamish MacCunn, William 
Wallace, Learmont Drysdale and Charles 
F. O’Brien. A group of Irish folk-songs, 
arranged by Dr. Wood, will also be heard 
and as a closing group he will offer 
seven Scots’s songs; for these he will don 
a Jacobite costume, a faithful replica 
of the costume worn by “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” Fay Foster will preside at the 
piano for Mr. MacKay and will also play 
a solo group of “Highland Dances” by 
Hamish MacCunn. 

















Elaborate Season’s Program for Mil- 
waukee Arion Club 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 13.—Julia Claussen, 
the Swedish mezzo-soprano of grand 
opera fame, and Evan Williams, tenor, 
are two of the noted singers who will 
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and fresh flavor. 


friend. 


WILMOT LEMONT 


A collection of piano pieces which fascinate by their spontaneity 
Mr. Lemont offers an abundance of melody and 
a pleasingly euphonious harmonic scheme, which always shows 
refinement and sprightly fancy. To those who play for pleasure, 
to whom music brings joy and relaxation, these facile and effec- 
tive compositions will be more than welcome. 


The cover is a marvel of the printing art, in four colors, tied with 
a silk cord, making the collection a most attractive gift to a musical 


Price $1.25 postpaid 









“An album of delightful pieces.”—-MusicaL AMERICA. 
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THE KRANICH & BACH 
PLAYER GRAND 


Trique in design and fully representative of 
Kranich © Bach standards of construction 


this wonderful instrument is the perfected 
realization of the artistic and musicak 
ideals for which the foremost piano 
manufaciurers have siriven 
for nearly twenty years~ 
a masterpiece of 
inventive genius. 
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Ready to be played with Music Rolls 
Illustrated and descriptive pamphiet on request. 


KRANICH & BACH, East 23d St., New York 
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appear in Milwaukee this season under 
the auspices of the Arion Musical Club. 
The Arions have arranged ten events 
on its new season’s program and three 
of these will be artists’ recitals. Mme. 
Claussen will appear at the Pabst Thea- 
ter on November 19 and Evan Williams 
on March 11. The third recital on May 
18 will bring several other stars to Mil- 
waukee to be chosen later. On Decem- 
ber 29 the Arion Club will join with the 
Catholic Choral Club in presenting “The 
Messiah” in English. This oratorio will 
be given in German by the A Capella 
Chorus on December 20. The Arion 
Club will also give three private re- 
citals in its own hall for active and asso- 
ciate members only. The Arion Junior 
Musical Club, of 400 child voices, will 
give a concert at Pabst Theater on May 
4. The club is directed by Prof. Daniel 
Protheroe, Chicago, who will conduct all 
of the concerts and supervise all re- 
hearsals. M. N. S. 





Francis Rogers and Daniel Gregory 
Mason gave a song and piano-forte re- 
cital at Columbia College on Octo- 
ber 18. Mr. Rogers and Edwin Grasse, 
the violinist, with the assistance of 
George Falkenstein, gave a half-hour of 
music before the ceremony at the church 
wedding of Miss Hostetter at Locust 
Valley, New York, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 21. 





' 


Fitting resolutions were passed at a 
directors’ meeting of the American Or- 
gan Players’ Club in Philadelphia re- 
garding the recent death in California 
of Ellwood Beaver. Mr. Beaver was 
treasurer and one of the founders of this 
organization. 


Four Concerts in Five Days for David 
Bispham 


David Bispham, the noted baritone, 
sang in Anderson, Ind., on October 13, 
and on the following day at Freeport, 
Ill. He had but one day between these 
concerts and appearances at Rockford 
and Peoria, October 16 and 17. Mr. 
Bispham was received with enthusiasm, 
and comments were made upon the 
freshness of his voice and the thorough- 
ness of his art. Mr. Bispham was 
scheduled to sing at Springfield, Elgin, 
Hutchinson, Cincinnati and other cities 
on his way back to New York. 





Considers It the Best Musical Journal in 
the Country 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Please find enclosed my check for sub- 
scription. There is no question but you 
are giving us the best musical journal 
in the country. Very truly, 
RALPH M. BROWN. 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 23, 1914. 





Florence McMillen Again to Be Slezak 
Accompanist on Tour 


Florence McMillen, who was the ac- 
companist for Leo Slezak on his tours of 
1912-13-14, and Mme. Matzenauer last 
season, has been re-engaged for the Sle- 
zak tour scheduled for this year. Slezak 
has been booked for a tour beginning 
January 2 to extend to the Pacific Coast. 





' 

Arthur de Greef, the distinguished 

Belgian pianist, is now in London, where 

he played at the first Chappell Ballad 
Concert of the season. 





FRANCES McLEAN 


SOPRANO 


Concert 


In America, season 
1914—1915 


Oratorio 


Personal Representative:—Mrs. M. E. STEWART 
Suite 1138-39-40-44 Aeolian Hall, Tel. Bryant 7325 


Recital 








Manhattan ZL 


IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano 








abies Quartet — 


GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alto 


Quartet Address: IRENE CUN{MING, 453 W. 155th St., New York 


MANAGEMENT: WALTER ANDEP_SON 
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NEW ORLEANS SETS 
TEACHING STANDARD 


Association Adopts System of 
Minimum Requirement for 
Candidates 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 23.—A large 
and enthusiastic meeting of the New 
Orleans Music Teachers’ Association was 
held at the Grunewald Hotel on October 
10. The president stated that the mem- 
bership roll has increased twenty per 
cent over last year, and for the benefit 


of the new members the remodelled con- 
stitution, adopted at the May meeting, 
was read. The chief new feature of the 
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present constitution is the emphasis laid 
upon the strong effort being made by the 
association to standardize music teachers 
and music teaching in the city. 

The present plan is based upon a 
“minimum requirement.” No examina- 
tion will be required of present members, 
but they will be required each year to 
show that they have completed a course 
of study get en by the executive com- 
mittee. The association will issue a cer- 
tificate to each member who offers satis- 
factory evidence that he has studied four 
years under a teacher of accepted stand- 
ing, who has passed a written or oral 
examination in elementary theory and 
who has a general knowledge of the 
historical development of music. 

A temporary examining committee will 
consist of five members selected by a 
committee of fifteen elected by secret 
ballot. As soon as there are five or more 
certificate holders, the examining com- 
mittee will be chosen from their num- 
ber. After October 1, 1914, all appli- 
cants for membership must be certificate 
holders in order to insure their election. 

The officers of the organization are as 
follows: President, Walter Goldstein; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Dupuy Harrison 
and Henri Wehrman; secretary, Virginia 
Desforges; treasurer, Mrs. L. E. Toomey. 
The executive committee consists of 
Henry Drueding, Ferdinand Dunkley, 
L. R. Maxwell, Blanche McCoard, 
Corinne Mayer and Mary — 





A boy soprano, William Kelly, of 
Springfield, Mass., made a deep impres- 
sion when he sang recently at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York. 
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“A School of Singing Which Sets 
the Standard in Vocal Art’ 


iz 





The Unqualified Success of 
THE 


HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF BEL CANTO 


(Science of Vocal Art) 
of the City of New York 


has necessitated the removal of the 
school to her residence, 


134 West 82nd Street, 
New York 


The Art of Singing—Absolute Voice 
Placing—Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, in 
English, French, German and Italian. 


A STUDENT’S COURSE 
A TEACHER’S COURSE 
AN ARTIST’S COURSE 


Voice Trials Daily at 12 o'clock and 
by appointment. 





Address, The Secretary, 
THE HELENE MAIGILLE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 


134 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. 4877 Schuyler 
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clubs, universities 


LESLIE HODGSON 


will appear this season in piano recitals, 
and in concert programs especially designed 
to meet the requirements of music study 
and other educational 
institutions and concert courses. 





ship and individuality. 





TERESA CARRENO, the world-renowned pianist, says: 
Leslie Hodgson is a pianist of the highest ability. His 

interpretations not only show great poetry and charm but 

they also possess the rare qualities of thorough musician- 











FOR TERMS AND DATES—Adadress: 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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NO “HARD TIMES” IN 
PITTSBURGH'S MUSIC 


Huge Crowd for Gadski - Scotti 
Recital—Débuts of Friedberg 
and Gittelson 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—That the 
war is having no effect on the patronage 
of worthy musical attractions in Pitts- 
burgh was proved by the fact that one 
of the largest crowds that has ever at- 
tended an artists’ concert here was pres- 
ent last Tuesday: night at Carnegie 
Music Hall to hear Mme. Johanna 


Gadski and Antonio Scotti, both of 
whom were in excellent voice. The con- 
cert was the first of the Heyn recitals 
and the house was practically sold out 
the day before the concert, with many 
persons standing in the two balconies 
the night of the entertainment. 

Mme. Gadski sang with such sym- 
pathetic temperament as to make her 
an idol of the appreciative audience. She 
was intensely dramatic and scored her 
greatest triumph when she sang Briinn- 
hilde’s splendid “Cry of the Valkyries,” 
the delivery of which brought a storm of 
applause. She was generous with her 





encores. She was especially at home in 
the singing of such numbers as “Dich 
theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” and 
“Du Aermste” from “Lohengrin.” 

Mr. Scotti was given the same ovation 
as Mme. Gadski. He sang the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” “Dio Possente” from 
“Faust” and an aria from “Don 
Giovanni.” Mr. Scotti’s voice was as 
clear_as a bell, his intonation perfect 
and the exquisite tones gained for him 
well merited applause. Walter G. 
Charmbury was the accompanist. 

The Pittsburgh Art Society gave its 
opening concert last week, the artists 
being Frank Gittelson, the violinist, who 
made a tremendous impression, and Car] 
Friedberg, pianist. The program con- 
tained two numbers never before given 
in Pittsburgh, the violin concerto by 
D’Ambrosio and the Richard Strauss 
Sonata for piano and violin. There was 
a good sized audience. Both artists were 
new to Pittsburgh audiences and were 
given a hearty welcome. 

Victor Herbert with his orchestra 
closed his engagement last Saturday 
night at Exposition Music Hall, where he 
had charmed large crowds. 

E. C. S. 





It is said that Liége remains calm 
under the German occupation, that music 
is played in two restaurants every even- 
ing and that a German band gives con- 
certs. 











Teacher of Florence 

and many other prominent ar- 
tists and teachers. 
STUDIOS: Holland House 
143 Maida Vale. LONDON, W. 
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“Mr. Hemus does not confine his 
work as a singer to mere vocal demon- 
stration, he has developed that talent 
which in itself is striking enough, to 
one of peculiar, fascinating, histrionic 
interpretation. Every vocal number is 
a sketch from the manifold phases of 
life, perhaps only a touch humorous 
or sombre, but still a picture complete 


PERCY HEMUS 


SONGS BY WOMEN COMPOSERS 


“AMERICA’S BARITONE” 


SECOND NEW YORK 


RECITAL 


OF 
SONGS BY AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 
INCLUDING 





SONGS ACCOMPANIED BY 
STRING QUARTETTE 





CHAS. GILBERT SPROSS 


at the Piano 








and convincing, until you forget that it 
is only a singing of songs.’’ 


AEOLIAN HALL 


34 West 43d St., New York 


Friday Eve., Nov.6 


AT 8:15 O’CLOCK 











‘““A Superb Artist.’’—Arthur Bergh. 


Ward-Stephens. 


fantastic treatment. 


What Composers say of Percy Hemus 


“America should be proud of you—you are one of the few recitalists who make a 


thorough study of the text with the music, so as to obtain a full understanding of the 
author’s and the composer's ideas.’’—Chas. Gilbert Spross. 

“Thank Heaven that there are artists like you before the public! Recital-giving 
is not to you the mere singing of a lot of songs and that is why you really deserve the 
success you have won. Here’s to your coming recital!’’—A. Walter Kramer. 


“Your virile grasp of the composer’s inner meaning and power of merging your 
individuality therein constitute you the ideal interpreter. “ 


and the American composers owe you a deep debt of gratitude.’’—Fay Foster. 

“It isn’t your beautiful voice, dramatic power and sincere, comprehensive musician- 
ship that make your interpretations so grateful to a composer, but it is your vision, 
your pursuit of the ideal, which shines through and illlumines all three.’’—Gena Brans- 
combe. 

“IT can not tell you how glad I am to have you sing these songs of mine, because 
you sing with deep understanding of text and music.’’—Harriet Ware. 

“I have no doubt that in your program of ‘many moods’ as you term it, the songs 
will be interpreted to the complete satisfaction and joy of both the composer and 


audience. Thank you for complimenting your humble servant by using ‘Mexicana.’ ”’ 


‘My mind constantly reverts to the remarkable scope of your art, reaching as it 
does to the depths of pathos and tragedy, on through to the heights of light, even 
Always with a breadth of temperament and understanding which 
is the hall-mark of the artist.”"—Mary Helen Brown. 


Both the American public 





$1.50, $1.00, 75c., 50c. 








TICKETS NOW ON SALE AEOLIAN HALL BOX OFFICE, 34 WEST 43d STREET 


Mail Orders with Check will receive prompt attention at Hemus’ Studios, 64 East 34th St. 
KNABE PIANO USED 
Teaching this season at 64 East 34th Street, New York 


SPRING RECITAL TOUR NOW BOOKING 


Boxes (seating six) $12.00 











OSCAR SAENGER 





TEACHER OF VOICE. Pupils taught from the beginning 
to the final preparation for the concert or operatic stage. 


Address: L. LILLY, Secretary, 6 East 81st St., New York 
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5,000 HEARERS FOR TWO 
EVENTS IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Schumann-Heink and Bispham, Artists 
Who Drew the Throngs—Home- 
coming of Local Soprano 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 17—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink opened the Rockford Ly- 
ceum course on October 12, fully 3,000 
persons hearing the concert at the Coli- 
seum. The singer was introduced to her 
audience by Mrs. Chandler Starr, presi- 
dent of Mendelssohn Club. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was warmly received and 
was obliged to respond to several en- 
cores. Her program included several 
oratorio numbers, a German and an Eng- 
lish group. Edward McNamara, bari- 
tone, assisted and was well received, par- 
ticularly the Irish songs, “The Ould 
Plaid Shawl,” being enjoyed. Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffman accompanied the 
singers. 

The second of the Lyceum series was 
given Friday night, October 16, David 
Bispham giving a lecture-recital of Eng- 
lish songs. Although there was a steady 
downpour of rain more than 2,000 heard 
the concert and gave the singer an ova- 
tion. Miss F. Marion Ralston, head of 
the music department of Rockford Col- 
lege, introduced the singer. Mr. Bispham 
was in splendid voice. His singing of 
the Kipling-Damrosch “Danny Deever,” 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” the “Two 
Grenadiers” of Schumann and other 
numbers was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, as was his reading of Longfel- 
low’s “King Robert of Sicily” with 
musical setting. 

Rockford Mendelssohn Club opened its 
year’s program Thursday afternoon, 
October 8, with an artist concert by 
Mrs. Helen Brown Read, soprano, and 
Arthur E.‘Uhe, violinist. Mrs. Brewn 
is a former resident of Rockford and has 
recently returned from ten years’ study 
abroad, making in this appearance her 
American début. Mrs. Brown was par- 
ticularly effective in “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” and “Warum,” by Tschai- 
kowsky, which she was obliged to re- 
peat. Mr. Uhe gave two Paganini 
numbers, displaying an extraordinary 
technical equipment. H. F. 
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Would Not Be Without It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I look forward to the arrival of Musli- 
CAL AMERICA each week. I would not be 
without it. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, Very truly yours, 

W. C. DUGAN. 

Vanceburg, Ky., October 7, 1914. 
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: KATHLEEN : 
= me oH 
= Leading Contralto | 

= CENTURY OPERA 

= Royal Opera, Covent Garden 

= Royal Opera, Darmstadt 

= Opinions of the New York Critics on Her Interpre- 

= tation of ‘‘Suzuki’’ in Puccini’s Madama Butterfly 

= Miss Howard gave a faultless interpretation of ‘‘Suzuki’’— 

= Maurice Halperson, N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 

= Her opulent voice did justice to the music of the second 

= act.—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 

= Kathleen Howard showed her usual intelligence as 

= “‘Suzuki.’’—Sylvester Rawling, N. Y. Evening World. 

= Kathleen Howard sang well and was convincingly Japan 

= ese.—N. Y. American. 

= Kathleen Howard manages to look surprisingly small and 

= trim in the dark kimono of “Suzuki,’’ and she not only 

= sings the rdéle splendidly, of course, but manages to 

= restore to it some of the lost humor which was 

= characteristic of the dramatic version.—Willard Hol- 

= comb, Topics. a — 
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Schumann-Heink 


SEASON 1914-1915 NOW BOOKING 


Available for Chautauqua 
engagements Summer 1915 


DOUGLAS POWELL 














PHOTOGRAPHING BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHPLACE 














USICIANS who have traveled 
through Germany with their cam- 

eras in search of photographic subjects, 
and consequently have encountered diffi- 


culties because of the restrictions of the 
Imperial Government, directed 
against “kodak-fiends,” will enjoy the 
story of how Wilfred A. French made 
a picture of Beethoven’s birthplace. 
Mr. French is the editor and pub- 
lisher of Photo Era, one of the lead- 
ing magazines devoted to photog- 
raphy in this country. 

In a recent issue of that paper he 
describes a discussion among several 
newspaper oes at the Bos- 
ton Press Club. They were telling 
stories that testified to their in- 
genuity and nerve in securing diffi- 
cult pictures for their newspapers. 

Mr. French’s own experience is re- 
lated as follows: 

“When, several years ago in Bonn, 
the town famous for its university 
and as the birthplace of Beethoven, 
I visited the quaint, old-fashioned 
house where the immortal composer 
was born. I spent several hours ex- 
amining the numerous objects which 
filled the Beethoven Museum on the 
second floor—old-time musical in- 
struments, scores, manuscripts, let- 
ters, portraits, ear-trumpets and 
other things associated with the 
great musician. The engraving of 
the room where he was born, which 
I bought as a souvenir, was good 
enough; but the picture of the house, 
itself, was very inferior, so the thought 
to make my own entered my head. 
Taking a favorable position in the nar- 
row courtyard and aiming my camera 
at the sacred dwelling, I was _ inter- 
rupted by the old custodian with a wave 
of the hand and the outcry: ‘Gesetzlich 
verboten!’ 

“Attempts to obtain the privilege by 
means of a large silver coin, proved 
futile. The loyal ‘guardian of the 
premises was obdurate. Replacing the 
camera into its case, I expressed my 


- disappointment, left the place and dis- 


appeared around the nearest corner. 
“Remembering a certain window in 
the third story of the dwelling-house 
which backed up against the small gar- 
den adjoining the old landmark I had 
just left, I went in search of it. After 
much tactful questioning, I located the 
spot; but it was too high to yield a 
satisfactory view—diverging lines and 


too much roof—and the view from the 
windows of the two lower floors was 
shut off by a stone-wall. I went out 
and procured about eight feet of rub- 
ber tubing which I attached to the re- 
lease of the shutter. Setting the shut- 
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ter for a one-second exposure, I lowered 
the camera to the top of the wall by a 
string and with a long stick coaxed it 
into proper position. With my field- 
glass I was enabled to examine the 
view in the finder. A pressure of the 
bulb—and I had attained my object. 
But I had not observed the vigilant cus- 
todian of the Beethoven House, who 
meanwhile had espied me and my little 
camera, and at once took in the situa- 
tion. He had procured a long pole and 
with a vehement ‘Donnerwetter!’ made 
frantic efforts to dislodge the offending 
camera, which at a critical moment rose 
rapidly and disappeared into the eager 
arms of its owner. The rage of the old 
guardian gave way to amazement and 
chagrin, and shaking his head doubt- 
fully, he retired.” 





Lenora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan, 
was a soloist at a recent concert of the 
National Sunday League at the London 
Palladium. 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season. 
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LONDON PROTEST AGAINST 
FOREIGN MUSICIANS 


Engagement of Natives Urged in Place 
of Germans and Austrians—Attack 
Dr. Hans Richter 


LONDON, ENG., Oct. 10.—The feeling 
against the continued employment of 
German and Austrian musicians came 
to a head this week with the result 
that a meeting was held at which 
the essence of the argument was 
admirably. stated by Sir Frederic 
Cowen, who acted as president. Suir 
Frederic declared that it was not the 
desire or intention to put a ban upon 
good music because it happened to come 
from a hostile country. He fully recog- 
nized the futility of such a course in 
England, where native music was obvi- 
ously insufficient. What was desired 
was that the arrangement by which for- 
eigh musicians come in swarms to this 
country and usurp the places rightly be- 
longing to Englishmen should imme- 
diately be altered. Now, he said, was 
the time to make this change and so re- 
lieve prevailing distress. 

During the course of the meeting, 
caustic remarks were indulged in by 
various members, who protested vio- 
lently against the practice of giving em- 
ployment to representatives of nations 
which were slaying their sons and broth- 
ers. Dr. Hans Richter, who is reported 
to have torn up the English musical de- 
grees conferred upon him, came in for 
a particularly virulent attack, one mem- 
ber remarking that the venerable doctor 
must have forgotten the great store of 
“filthy lucre’” which he had amassed 
during his long stay in this country and 
which had enabled him to live in luxury 
in his old age. 

Mme. Augette Forét, the American 
diseuse, who sails for her native land 
this month, will take with her several 
songs by the eminent French musician, 
Gustave Ferrari, with whom Mme. 
Forét has been coaching this year in 
Europe. It is possible that M. Ferrari 
will also pay a visit to America this sea- 
son, in which case Mme. Forét will ap- 
pear with him in recitals. 








The Baltimore Choir Bureau, Fred- 
erick R. Huber, manager, has been active 
in supplying many positions for its mem- 
bers. Among those who recently have 
been given appointments are: George 
Shane, tenor, Mt. Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church; Vida Byrd, organist, 
Blanche Simpson, alto, and Edith Rein- 
hardt; soprano, Trinity M. E. Church; 
C. Crystal Williams, tenor, Zion Luth- 
eran Church; Hazel Fox, alto, Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church; Edward D. Norris, 
Church of Saint Michael and All Angels; 
Ruth Sauerwein, soprano, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church; J. Atlee Young, organist 
First Baptist Church, Augusta, Ga., and 
Agnes Cunningham, alto, Church of the 
Immaculate Conception. 





The first meeting of the music depart- 
ment of the Omaha Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
J. E. Haarmann, leader, was devoted to a 
paper on the development of the opera 
by Effie Stien Kittelson, ably illustrated 
by Mrs. Haarmann, pianist, and by vocal 
numbers of Mrs. Wagner Thomas, Mrs. 
H. L. Arnold, Hildred Churchill and Ger- 
trude Aiken; Helen Sadilek, Olive Sey- 
mour and Grace Slabaugh acting as ac- 
companists. 
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JACQUES 


KASNER 


Violinist 





Season 1914-15 





The NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

Jan. 29, 1014:— 
“Mr. Kasner plays with great skill, 
with much musicianly taste, with 
poise and with understanding of his 
instrument.” 
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THE CONCERT ARTIST’S INCOME 


Reinald Werrenrath’s statement regarding the small 
incomes of concert singers as compared to those of 
successful business men is not likely to cause dis- 
couragement to the growing army of aspirants for 
vocal honors. It will be recalled that Mr. Werrenrath, 
in his interview published in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, said: “There are perhaps twenty concert artists 
who make as much yearly as the average successful 
business man makes, yet there are approxi- 
mately 500,000 voca} students in the United States.” 

Mr. Werrenrath undoubtedly intended to convey the 
idea that concert work in itself is not, for the average 
musician, a signal source of profit. A wide and inti- 
mate acquaintance among concert artists places him in 
the position of speaking with authority on this subject. 
But there are comparatively few musicians who rely 
solely upon concert appearances for their incomes; 
most of them devote themselves to teaching, and many 
of them have supplementary incomes from the making 
of records for automatic musical devices, to say nothing 
of the revenue from church choir work. 

If it were possible to estimate the incomes, accruing 
from various sources, of the average musician in this 
country, the result would be surprising, more because 
of the large amount involved than because of its small- 
ness, as compared to commercial vocations. 

If Mr. Werrenrath’s interesting estimate is likely to 
give the impression that musicians generally are poorly 
paid, let us contemplate the fact that in New York alone 
are probably 200 vocal teachers whose incomes amount 
to from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. One of them is 
making $40,000 a year. Among the concert artists who 
are active as makers of talking-machine records, or 
rely upon teaching and church singing for supple- 
mentary returns, the average income would undoubt- 
edly be received with a sense of satisfaction—especially 
in these troublous days—by the average successful 
business man. One woman who has been identified with 
the concert stage and its subsidiary interests in this 


country for the last decade confides that her annual 
income has been $30,000. In how many pursuits other 
than music or the drama is it possible for a woman to 
receive such ample return for her service? 

And let us not forget that music as a profession is 
only beginning to be regarded as something substantial 
in the eyes of the layman. The time when the musician 
was classed on the statutes of England as a vagabond 
does not date back to the Middle Ages. 





MR. SPAETH’S ARGUMENT 


With the “three fundamental propositions” assumed by 
Sigmund Spaeth in his letter of last week replying to 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S recent editorial on translated opera 
texts one has little cause to quarrel. Mr. Spaeth finds 
that “ the deliberate changing of a work of art can be 
excused only on extraordinary grounds”; that “the 
translation of an opera text necessarily in- 
volves the changing of a work of art”; and that “the 
only valid ground for translating operas into English 
is that of intelligibility.” All of which is most cer- 
tainly to be accepted as axiomatic. Indeed we are not 
aware that translated opera was ever considered de- 
sirable in any quarters for any other motive than that 
of intelligibility. 

We are also inclined to agree with the writer that 
“the problem (of translated opera) resolves itself into 
the simple question of how far increased intelligibility 
may balance or overweigh artistic inferiority.” But it 
was not that question that prompted the editorial to 
which his letter undoubtedly purports to be an answer. 
It was Mr. Spaeth’s statement in his comments on the 
Century Opera’s “Traviata” performance printed in the 
Evening Mail to the effect that the English version of 
this libretto constituted an insuperable argument 
against opera in the vernacular. By way of response it 
was urged in these columns that the ludicrous effect 
produced by various lines, while conceivably the result 
of defective translation, was far more certainly due to 
the banalities originally set down by the librettist him- 
self. And that, moreover, things quite as bad—not to 
say considerably worse—were to be found in the operas 
of Puccini, in Charpentier’s “Louise” and in practically 
all the characteristic examples of the modern “realistic” 
school. It was described as a consequence of the de- 
parture from the spirit of the Wagnerian principle to 
the extent of renouncing the essentially poetic as the 
only suitable matter for the lyric drama. The banalities 
and the bald, commonplace expressions which resulted 
sounded, it was claimed, quite as crude in the original 
language as in English. 

After disposing of the matters mentioned above— 
matters more or less irrelevant to the issue we have 
just defined—Mr. Spaeth comes to Hecuba with the 
assertion that the Italian or Frenchman has a more 
resilient imagination than the Anglo-Saxon, and so “on 
listening to banalities is unaware of anything common- 
place.” Mr. Spaeth takes no great pains to support 
this idea which, to say the least, seems an extremely 
arbitrary assumption. Indeed, he cheerfully contra- 
dicts himself a few lines further on by admitting that 
“such operas as ‘Louise’ must be a strain even to the 
Latin imagination.” How does Mr. Spaeth reconcile 
these facts? Why is “Louise” a strain since “on listen- 
ing to banalities the Italian or Frenchman is unaware 
of anything commonplace”? 

But Mr. Spaeth has yet another theory intended to 
differentiate between the imaginative qualities of the 
two races. He finds that “the English language con- 
tains a definite ‘poetical vocabulary’ of terms, while in 
French and Italian no such distinction is made.” Just 
what has induced Mr. Spaeth to this conclusion is by 
no means .clear to us. Italian and French most cer- 
tainly do have their well-defined forms for poetical 
usage as distinct from their colloquial expressions. 
Many nouns in the former tongue are employed ex- 
clusively for poetic purposes. While, as regards 
French, even a brief consideration of writings by 
Lamartine, by de Musset, by Gautier, by Verlaine, by 
Rostand will prove that the language of ordinary con- 
versation is not the exclusive vehicle of poetic fancy. 
The expressions as such may not coincide with the ones 
consecrated to poetic usage in English; but that is an- 
other matter. The important fact is that French and 
Italian do most assuredly have their own particular 
poetic vocabularies. 





New Manager of Chicago Office 


The publishers of MUSICAL AMERICA beg to announce 
that they have appointed Mr. Harry Fream manager 
of their Chicago office. Mr. Maurice Rosenfeld will 
continue as correspondent. 

Mr. Harry Fream has been with this paper for a 
number of years, having graduated from the ranks to 
a position of importance in the business office. On ac- 
count of his ability and high character he has now been 
promoted to the responsible position of manager of the 
Chicago office. 

We commend him to the best consideration of our 
subscribers, advértisers and friends, not only in Chi- 
cago, but throughout the West. 
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With McCormack on Tour 
When John McCormack embarks on one of his Ameri- 


can tours the wide interest in the tenor’s personality 
makes him a figure of attraction en route. Thus he is 
seen in the above snapshot responding to a greeting 
from the rear platform of a train somewhat in the 
manner of a candidate for political honors. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack commenced his present tour at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on October 23, coming to New York for a recital 
on October 31. 


Serato—Annie Friedberg last week received a cable 
from Rome, from Arrigo Serato, saying that he has 
sailed on the Canopzice. 

Caruso—Before ke sailed for America on the Canopic, 
October 21, Enrico Caruso sang at a benefit in Rome 
for needy emigrants who have returned to Italy. It 
was the first time he had been heard in Rome since 
1903. The concert yielded about $20,000. 


Craft—Music-lovers in America who have enjoyed the 
graceful charm of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Il Segreto di 
Suzanna,” as we know it here, will learn with pleasure 
that it was the American soprano of the Munich Royal 
Opera, Marcella Craft, who created the Suzanne when 
the work was first sung there. 


Powell—Maud Powell responded to the “buy-a-bale- 
of-cotton’” movement when she was in Kentucky re- 
cently and thereafter spent much of her time wondering 
what she was going to do with her bale now that she 
had bought it. Finally she decided to donate it to a 
Red Cross bazaar in New York to be sold in “baby 
bales” at 10 cents apiece. 


Goodson—Katharine Goodson, who is now on an Eng- 
lish tour, will make her final appearance in England 
before sailing for America.on December 10, when she 
is engaged to play at the third concert of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. A few days later she will sail 
for New York, where she will give the first recital of 
her American tour at Carnegie Hall, on January 2. 


Burke—Many and varied have been the wartime ex- 
periences of Edmund Burke, the prominent baritone. 
Mr. Burke has actually seen the affray, having been on 
the battlefield of the Marne. The singer has promised 
the Red Cross authorities in Paris that he will collect 
as many old sweaters as possible to be forwarded to 
the front, as he found they were one of the articles 
most desired by the soldiers. 


Marr—Graham Marr, the Century Opera Company’s 
new baritone, is a Princeton graduate and obtained his 
first musical experience in the University Glee Club. 
He studied architecture, but turned to the stage when 
the panic of 1907 cost him his position in an architect’s 
office. Beginning in vaudeville, he traveled the country 
over in a sketch with Sidney Drew, which was later 
taken to England, where eventually he obtained an en- 
gagement to sing opera in English with Charles Man- 
ners’s company. 

Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in a recent interview said, that 
among the new works he is introducing to Philadelphia 
and elsewhere this season is the Symphony in C Minor 
by Frederick Stock, the conductor of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. “This symphony is planned on large lines, 
and by its profundity of musical thought, its intensity 
of expression and its elastic and masterly treatment of 
the orchestra, is a work which stands out as a remark- 
able creation,” declared Mr. Stokowski. 


Stransky—In his address to the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra urging his musicians to forget war 
differences in their relations with one another, Con- 
ductor Stransky said: “There has always been a spirit 
of goodfellowship in the orchestra and a fine under- 
standing between you and me. I beg that this may 
continue, and that, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist, we will speak of them only in the strictest good- 
fellowship and respect the point of view of our col- 
leagues. Art, and especially musical art, is universal 
and belonss to every country.” 


Spiering—Among the honors conferred upon Theo- 
dore Spiering none has pleased him more than the 
dedication of works by some eminent composers, among 
whom may be mentioned: Max Reger, who has dedi- 
cated to him a new fugue for violin alone; Hugo Kaun 
and August Reuss, each a violin and piano sonata; 
Jean Sibelius, an orchestral work in preparation for 
him; Edmund Severn, Adolf Weidig, Carl Busch, 
Rossiter G. Cole, Walter Spry, Adolph Brune and E. N. 
von Reznicek, the latter in appreciation of the success- 
ful first performance of his gigantic orchestral work, 
“The Conqueror,” last year, under Spiering in Berlin. 
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| F poster in one Southern city they have 

real devotion to music, as witness a 
conservatory’s practical application of 
the “Buy a bale of cotton” movement to 
meet the needs of pupils whose parents 
are “long” on cotton and “short” on 
ready cash: 

“Recognizing the fact that hundreds of 
parents want to give their children a musical 
education, and that under present conditions 
the selling of cotton on hand is almost impos- 
sible, the of Music wishes to 
announce that tuition may be paid for with 


cotton, at 12c. per lb., whenever this mode of 
payment is preferred.” 





Can you picture an eager young violin 
prodigy trudging along to a lesson with 
his fiddle under one arm and a half- 
hour’s worth of cotton under the other? 
Think of the results if a similar method 
of payment were applied to pupils up in 
the lumber country. 

Ss 


From a notice in a Connecticut daily 
one would infer that Frederic Chopin had 
once worn epaulets. A program quoted 
includes the following: “Nocturne in B. 
—Major Chopin.” 


* * *& 


Some prominent artists were discuss- 
ing the subject of high honorariums paid 
to concert performers, and Helen Ware, 
the violinist, maintained that she had re- 
ceived a larger sum for one appearance 
than any other artist. To substantiate 
the claim, she related the following: 


“I had given a recital in a certain in- 
stitution, and after we left the concert 
room I became separated from the direc- 
tor in one of the corridors of the build- 
ing. At that point a gentleman came 
over to me and with a courteous bow 
handed me a slip of paper. Upon rejoin- 
ing the director, I immediately looked at 
the paper. 

“It was a check, made out to my order 
for $10,000! 

“As the director caught sight of the 
signature, he chuckled. ‘Oh, yes, we have 
to supply that fellow with new check 
books every day.’ 

“I was in the Kirkbride 
Asylum.” 


Insane 


* * * 


They tell us that the American come- 
dian, Jack Norworth, has received a 
twelve months’ theatrical contract in 
England as a result of his success in de- 
livering a wartime classic entitled “Sis- 
ter Susie’s Sewing Shirts for Soldiers.” 
Thus endeth the refrain: 

“Some soldiers send epistles, 

Say they’d sooner sleep on thistles 


Than the saucy, soft short shirts for soldiers 
Sister Susie sews.” 


For the enunciating of all those sibi- 
lants a year’s contract was but a meagre 


reward. 
a a 


When Marcelle Craft was at her Sum- 


mer place at Bée, near Lago Maggiore, 
Italy, she heard two Italian women dis- 
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cussing the Scala opera season while 
taking tea at the Casino. 

“Did you hear that new opera this 
Winter?” asked one. 

“Which opera—Montemezzi’s ‘L’Amore 
dei tre Re’?” 

“Oh, no! I think it was by a German. 
You know the tenor stands still for a 
half hour in the first act without doing 
a thing.” 

“Oh, you mean Wagner’s ‘Parzivale’!” 

“I guess that’s it,” said the other, “if 
he’s a German.” 

* * * 


Another instance of opera goers abroad 
who had not profited by Europe’s magic 
“atmosphere” was observed by Miss 
Craft at a performance in Germany. 

During the middle of Act III a man 
asks his neighbor: “When does Lohen- 
grin come in?” 

“This isn’t 
‘Huguenots’!” 

“Then I’m going home. 
‘Huguenots’ a dozen times.” 


‘Lohengrin’—this __ is 


I’ve heard 


* * &* 





From Le Rire (Paris) 


“G8 niitgt nicht meine Herren. Yeh darf nicht 
fingen, ba der Urgt e8 mix verboten bat.” 


“Barum? Ex wobhnt vielleicdht in diefen Hauje?” 


Comment! What have we here—a Ger- 
man joke in a French paper? Not so. 
This department’s own translator has 
adapted the Gallic original to show our 
absolute neutrality. 

“yy 

Some musicians were discussing Ho- 
ratio Parker’s winning of his second 
$10,000 opera prize, with his victory in 
the federated ciubs’ contest. 

“Parker is a competer among com- 
posers,” proclaimed one, “and a composer 
among competers.” 

* * * 


Willie—Paw, what is that tune that 
they always play at a wedding when the 
bride and groom come down the aisle?” 

Paw—“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” my son. 

Maw—Willie, you go to bed.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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Visiting Stars and Faculty Members in 
Peabody Concert Course 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 16.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, has announced the list of 
artists who are to appear at the Friday 


afternoon recital series. Of special local - 


interest will be the concerts given by the 
various members of the teaching faculty. 
An interesting feature will be initial pro- 
fessional appearances of Esther Cutchin 
and Edward M. Morris, both pianists 
and products of the conservatory. The 
list of artists is as follows: 


October 23, Max Landau. October 30, 
Ernest Hutcheson. November 6, Oscar Seagle, 
Harold D. Phillips. November 13, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. November 20, Maggie Teyte. 
November 27, Flonzaley Quartet. December 
4, May Mukle, Edward M. Morris. December 
11, Horatio Connell, J. C. van Hulsteyn. Jan- 
uary 8, Leonora Jackson, Esther Cutchin. 
January 15, Kneisel Quartet. January 22, 
Julia Culp. January 29, Frank Gittelson. 
February 5, Arthur Newstead. February 12, 
Carl Flesch. February 19, George F. Bovle. 
February 26, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
March 5, Christine Miller, Bart Wirtz. March 
12, Jacques Thibaud. March 19, Emmanuel 
Wad. March 26, Olga Samaroff. 7. oO 
' 





Conditions of Little Theater’s Musical 
Competition 

Composers who have inquired about 
the conditions under which they may 
submit their compositions to the Little 
Theater, New York, for performance as 
entr’acté pieces by its orchestra, have 
been informed that: “The numbers must 
be original, unpublished, and by com- 
posers of American birth. If desired, a 
composer may submit more than one 
piece. Each must be short. As to kind, 
overtures and suites are suggested. None 
will be considered available that is not 
arranged for Mr. Schenck’s quartet— 
violin, ’cello, piano and organ. Manu- 
scripts must be clear copies, sent by 
mail or prepaid express to Elliot 
Schenck, musical director of the Little 
Theater, and received by him not later 
than November 15, 1914. Decision will 
be reached and manuscripts returned as 
soon as possible after that date.” 





Lila Robeson’s Success in Recital at 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 18.—After a busy 
Summer Lila Robeson, the Metropolitan 
contralto, assisted Betsy Wyers, the 
pianist, in a recital here and made 2 
deep impression with several works in 
manuscript by local composers. James 
H. Rogers’s “The Glory of War” was 
especially effective. Miss Robeson for 
several months past, has been singing as 
“guest” contralto at the Old Stone 
Church and at the Euclid Avenue 
Temple. The artist has several concert 
engagements prior to the Metropolitan 
opening, but will return to New York 
in the near future. 





Cecil Fanning Welcomed Cordially in 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Oct. 17.—An 
interested audience gathered on October 
14 in the Auditorium when Cecil Fan- 
ning and his able accompanist, H. B. 
Turpin, appeared in a song recital. It 
is almost a year since Mr. Fanning has 
sung in this city. His well-made pro- 
gram was considerable lengthened with 
extras. 





Recital by Smith College Instructor 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Oct. 15.—An 
interesting number in the Smith College 
recital series was last night’s program 
by Esther Dale, soprano, assisted by Wii- 
son J. Moog, accompanist. Miss Dale, 
who has for several years been a vocal 
instructor at Smith, studied in Berlin 
during the Summer with Coenraad v. 
Bos. Perhaps her best work was that 
in Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” 
while her John Alden Carpenter songs 
were interesting novelties. 


Wheeling Artists Chosen by Popular 
Vote 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 19.—The 
artists whose services have been secured 
for the five concerts, which are to be 
given this season under the auspices of 
the University Club were selected by 
popular choice, ballots having been dis- 
tributed among last year’s subscribers. 
The consensus showed that Mmes. 
Gadski, Gluck, Homer and Culp, and 
Messrs. Aresoni and Kreisler had been 
chosen. Fortunately the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which won by a great 
majority, is available this season. 
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Grace POTTER Marie HERTENSTEIN Francis MACMILLEN 


PIANIST 


PIANIST 


VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management: S. E. MACMILLEN, Room No. 618 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., Telephone: Bryant 8520 





VERA BARSTOW’S TOUR 


Gifted American Violinist to be Heard 
in “eading Cities 


Among the young American violinists 
who will figure prominently in_ the 
musical activities of this season is Vera 
Barstow, who has already won distin- 
guished honors as a concert artist. After 











Vera Barstow, Popular American Vio- 
linist 


making her New York recital début last 
January Miss Barstow entered upon a 
tour that included concerts late in July. 
Her playing at the famous Norfolk, 
Conn., festival during mid-Summer 
demonstrated her right to stand among 
the leading concert artists of the country. 
Later she played with marked success 
at one of the notable musicales given by 
Mrs. Robert Evans in her home at Bev- 
erley, Mass. 

A gratifying feature of her plans for 
this season is the fact that many of her 
conc: .ts will be re-engagements. She has 
been booked to appear in Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Toronto, Indianapolis, Portland, 
Me., and other cities and will be heard 
also in New York. 





Frederic Hoffman in Song Recitals to 
Lute Accompaniment 


After winning much success at the 
“Concerts Touche” and the “Concerts 
Rouge” in Paris and also in Berlin, 
Frederic Hoffman, a young American 
baritone, returned to America late in 
the Summer. Mr. Hoffman has made 
a specialty of singing with the accom- 
paniment of the lute. The revival of 
lute playing in Germany in recent years 
has brought with it a number of dis- 
tinguished singers who now appear in 
concert, playing their own accompani- 
ments on it. Mr. Hoffman appeared re- 
cently in Albany, his home town, and 
sang with his lute songs by Widor, 
Tosti, Nevin and Bohm. He was re- 
ceived enthusiastically. During the 
coming season he will make numerous 
appearances, being the first American 
singer to give music lovers in this coun- 
try an opportunity to judge for them- 
selves of the nature of this kind of per- 
formance. 


Philip Wolfrum, Heidelberg’s General 
Musical Director, has been made a Privy 
Councilor by the Grand Duke of Baden. 
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CONTRALTO 


Management - HAENSEL & JONES 
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KERNS 


Soprano 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 














WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


Teacher of Singing 


Resumed teaching in New York on 
October 1st at his new studio, 


124 East 39th Street 
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American Tour 
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Concert Direction 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building :: CHICAGO 
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GEORGE HAMLIN 


Now in America 


Available for 
Entire Season 


Haensel & Jones, New York 














LUCY 


MARSH 


SOPRANO 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


DoroTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Personal Address: 128 South 17th St. 


CLARENCE 


ADLER 


Concert Pianist—lInstruction 
STUDIO: 1130 Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF 


CHICAGO 


WALTON PERKINS, Pres. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: . 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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SOPRANO 
E Direction: L. M. RUBEN, 15E. 40th St., N.Y. 











MRS. CARL 


ALVES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
48 West 90thTSt. New {York 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street New York 





“WISHING FOR THE WAR TO CEASE” 


Line from Old American Song, 
Sung by Fremstad, Touches 
San Francisco’s Heart 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, October 21, 1914. 


Iga hearts that are weary with 
“wishing for the war to cease” 
were touched by Mme. Fremstad’s sing- 
ing of our plain little American song, 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” at 
last Sunday’s recital in the Columbia 
Theater. On the program were brilliant 
groups of songs in intricate settings by 
Sibelius, Sjégren, Sigurd Lie, Felix 
Weingartner and Hugo Wolf, and in con- 
trast with these but at the end of a 
folksong group which led up to it in 


satisfactory manner, the old American 
song was offered. Mme. Fremstad sang 
with fervor, the pianist following in the 
half bashful accompaniment that seemed 
the camp ground composer’s apology for 
venturing into musical expression, and 
even the most severely critical listener 
must have been inspired with something 
close to reverence. A year ago that song 
could have been given no place along 
with the works of the great composers; 
but last Sunday Mme. Fremstad, sing- 
ing to a large audience of our most 
cultured concert-goers, found that it 
reached the hearts of her hearers in a 
way that none of the more ambitious 
numbers did. Some of the listeners were 
moved to tearfulness; and I suspect that 
in the cosmopolitan gathering there were 
not a few persons whose thoughts were 
away on the battlefields of Europe. It 
was one of the most impressive minor 
incidents that I have known in connec- 
tion with local musical affairs. 

One who heard the song and felt its 
deeper message was Mme. Ferrier, the 
teacher and singer, who has been asso- 
ciated with her husband, André Ferrier, 
in educational work since they came here 
with the French Opera Company sev- 
eral years ago and stayed to make their 
home here. Mr. Ferrier promptly re- 
sponded to the war call. 

Alexander Stewart, president of the 
Alameda County Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, notifies MUSICAL AMERICA that 
as a result of the membership campaign 
recently described in these columns 
nearly seventy-five additional names of 
representative teachers and musicians 
have been added to the association list. 

Under the auspices of the music de- 
partment of the University of California 
the McIntyre Trio, directed by Joseph 


McIntyre, recently of New York, gave a 
delightful concert on Thursday evening. 
Director McIntyre is the pianist of this 
organization, Constance Edgar Seeger, 
the violinist, and Victor de Gomez the 
cellist. 

Some of our local composers were dis- 
appointed at their inability to keep the 
Los Angeles $10,000 opera prize from 
going East, but they still share the faith 
that California is destined to assume 
chief importance in American music. 
The chosen opera, Professor Parker’s 
“Fairyland,” with libretto by Brian 
Hooker, is to be presented in this city 
after its hearing in Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to statements that have been made 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 
IN PROVIDENCE CONCERT 


Stirring Performances Under Koem- 
menich’s Direction at Brown Uni- 
versity Anniversary Celebration 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 15.—The chief musi- 
cal event in the 150th anniversary cele- 
bration of Brown University was the con- 
cert by the Mendelssohn Glee Club of 
New York, which took place in Infantry 
Hall, Wednesday evening, before a large 
audience of delegates and invited guests. 
The perfect blending of voices and bal- 
ancing of parts were a revelation to the 
audience. The conductor, Louis Koem- 
menich, had full control of his men, get- 
ting wonderful effects in the pianissimo 
passages and a fine body of tone at the 
climaxes. Nagler’s “Huzza! The Old 
Fiddler” was sung so stirringly that it 
had to be repeated. 

John Young, tenor, a graduate of 
Brown, 1895, and a member of the club, 
sang an aria from “La Gioconda” and 
for an encore “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” playing his own accom- 
paniments. He also scored a success in 
the duet from “La Bohéme,” William D. 
Tucker singing the baritone part with 
fine taste and beauty of tone. 

Frank Croxton, basso cantante, who is 
a prime favorite here, won instant favor 
by his artistic singing of three Shakes- 
pearean songs, and he.was also obliged 
to respond to an encore, singing an old 
negro song, “Uncle Nome.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the first concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra here 
this season. Arthur Ware Lock gave an 
analysis of the program for this concert 
on Thursday afternoon at the music 
school of which Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 
Cross is director. G. F. H. 
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Concert—Recital —Oratorio 
Soloist at OLD SOUTH CHURCH 


Address: 6 Newbury Street - Boston 
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THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director. 26 Mount Morris Park West (near 122nd St.), New York City. 
Thorough Musical Education in all its branches by a staff of prominent teachers. 
Catalog on request. 
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GREAT WAGNERIAN TENOR (Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FOR DATES ADDRESS 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS 


October to November and 
after February 








Granberry Piano Schoo 


George Folsom Granberry Director 
Instruction in All Grades 


Interpretation. Normal Methods. The Faelten System. Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 








oO BOWNE 


Soprano 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
OPERA 


Home Address: 251 Raymond Ave, 
South Orange, N. J. 
*Phone: South Orange 1214, 
Hotel Claridge, New York 
*Phone 7100 Murray Hill 














SEASON 1914-15 
LOUIS 


SIEGEL 


Violin Virtuoso 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


ewames HOWELL 
BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 


“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 

813 No. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


MILDRED 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 




















1 West 34th Street New York 
ALEXANDER 
VIOLINIST 


American Tour—Season 1914-15 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 











= GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert—Recital 


Instructor of Miller ‘‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 
the Art of Singing 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Communications to 


H. JOHNSON 
274 Madison Ave., New York 


Nelle Dramatic Soprano 
Direction 


O. J. EHRGOTT 


Re 
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ROWLEE McELVERY 


Basso-Cantante 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Voice Culture 


Address: 301 Lefferts Avenue, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 6637-J, Flatbush 


Tel. 1350 Columbus 

















HENRI 


BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


3505 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Tel. 3230 Audubon 
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f¥Y that the maker 
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possible grade of 
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An Opera House for Every Music 


Stronghold, Is Mr. Haywood’s Vision 





Teacher of Lois Ewell Sees This 
As Result of Century’s 
Campaign 


FTER conducting a six weeks’ Sum- 
mer School course at Dracut, Mass., 
Frederick H. Haywood, the vocal teacher, 
returned to New York to remove his 
studio from “The Clinton” to No. 59 
West Sixty-eighth Street, where he will 
teach during the coming Winter. 

Seen by a MUSICAL AMERICA man re- 
cently Mr. Haywood deplored the early 
closing of the Century Opera’s season. 
It is at this house that his pupil, Lois 
Ewell, has won a place for herself among 
the New York public through her ver- 
satility, her lovely voice and her serious 
purpose. Few opera singers have made 
reputations singing in English, as has 
Miss Ewell. Needless to say she is an 
ardent believer in opera in English, as 
is her teacher. 

“The great value of the Century 
Opera,” remarked Mr. Haywood, “as an 
educational force and as a substantial 
beginning for a national ‘institution de- 
voted to the lyric stage, will be appre- 
ciated by New York music lovers when 
the company goes to Chicago on Novem- 
ber 21. We must not fail to realize that 
the Century has brought home the beau- 
ties of good music to many persons who 
never dreamed that they could enjoy 
opera. 

“And it is the English text that does 
it, as well as the popular prices. Grant- 
ed that one cannot understand every 
word that is sung on the stage, one does 
hear a good deal and that causes the 


Frederick H. Haywood, the New York 
Vocal Teacher, in His New Studio 


auditor to be more interested, especially 
if he be a tyro in matters operatic, than 
if the performance were in Italian, Ger- 
man or French. It will not be many 
years, I feel, before every American 
city that now supports a symphony 
orchestra and a choral society will have 
its own opera house.” 





TWO SPRINGFIELD DEBUTS 





Mrs. Williston and Mr. Ganz Welcomed 
—Alice Nielsen’s Charm 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 22.—The 
musical season was formally inaugurated 
in this city on October 14 with the joint 
recital by Alice Nielsen, soprano; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, and Mrs. Artha Wil- 
liston, soprano. As Mrs. Williston’s 
home is in Holyoke, there was a large 
representation of her friends from that 
city and Springfield, since this was her 
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Now booking 
for the 
Season 
1914-15 


Tour of the 
most pular 
of all Concert 
Tenors. 


Address: 


Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th St., 
New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 














Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 





SCHMIDT 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 


LUDWIG 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


115 East 53rd Street 


Management: 
Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 


New York City 
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BAUERKELLER 


Violinist 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


“He is to be ranked among the real artists.” 
—London Times. 


first public appearance here. Her open- 
ing songs disclosed a ‘voice of pleasing 
quality and power so much so that the 
local critics predict a successful career 
for her. 

Miss Nielsen sang with renewed charm 
of voice and manner, all of her offerings 
being beautifully delivered. Mr. Ganz 
also made his debut in this city at this 
concert and he immediately won a new 
number of admirers by his masterful 
playing. He renewed while here his 
acquaintance with Emil K. Janser of 
this city, director of the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra, who was a fellow 
student with the pianist in the Conser- 
vatory of Music in Zurich, Switzerland. 

a ae Oe 


Alice Nielsen, Rudolph Ganz and Clar- 
ence Eddy in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Alice 
Nielsen, soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, were heard in a joint recital on 
Friday afternoon in the Shubert Theater. 
This was the first attraction in the 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell series. It was a 
privilege to hear two such _ splendid 


_artists on the same program and the 


appreciation of the audience was demon- 


strated by the numerous encores de- 
manded. 


_Clarence Eddy, organist, gave a re- 
cital on Tuesday evening in the Grand 
Avenue Temple, under the auspices of 
the Kansas City Association of Organ- 
ists. This was the first of a series which 
the association will give. Mr. Eddy’s 
program contained a new Sonata by 
René Becker and a splendid Concert Pre- 
lude by A. Walter Kramer. M. R. M. 
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ALAMEDA CHORUS FORMED 





Will Probably Participate in Opening of 
Oakland Auditorium 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—As an out- 
growth of the success attending the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” last July, 
under the direction of Alexander Stew- 
art, and the more recent choral concert 
held at Idora Park, a festival chorus has 
been organized under the name of the 
Alameda County “1915” Chorus. Al- 
ready several hundred singers have en- 
rolled in the chorus, which will meet 
reguiarly at the Chamber of Commerce 
Hall, Oakland. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
will be one of the principal works studied 
by the chorus, although it is also proba- 
ble that the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” will be repeated in the near future. 

The Alameda County publicity com- 
mittee, of which Owen E. Hotle is chair- 
man, has the financial arrangements of 
the chorus in hand. The director will be 
Alexander Stewart and the accompanist 
Mrs. Mabel Hill Redfield. An advisory 
council to have charge of the details of 
the organization, acting under the direc- 
tion of the publicity committee, has been 
appointed, with Dr. O. S. Dean, as chair- 
man; Roy C. Brown, secretary; E. H. 
Garthwaite, treasurer; C. H. Coultes and 
Mrs. E. H. Garthwaite. 

It is likely that the chorus will partici- 








Address c/o Musical America, N. Y. 


KARL BURRIAN—world famous tenor, 
formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
BERTA MORENA, dramatic soprano, 
formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. and 

Bayreuth. 
BEATRICE GJERTSEN, American dra- 


matic soprano, Prima Donna _ Royal 
Opera House, Weimar. 


ANNA HEGNER, famous European vio- 


linist. 
MARIA PHILIPPI, world’s famous con- 
cert and oratorio contralto. 


RAPHAEL DIAZ, tenor, formerly with 
the Boston Opera Co. 

BARONESS VON TUERK-ROHN, Eu- 
rope’s famous song-bird. 





| THE HIRSCH MUSICAL & THEATRICAL AGENCY 


of Mannheim (Germany), Munich, Paris and London takes pleasure in present- 


ing the following artists under its exclusive management: 


Address:— 1416 Broadway, New York - L. GEISMAR, Mgr. 


LUIGI SAMOLLI, tenor, formerly with the 


Chicago Opera’ Co. and on tour with 
Mme. Nordica. 

HELENE DEMOUGEOT, for many years 
prima donna of the Paris Grand Opera. 

HENNY ARLON, renowned oratorio and 
lieder singer. 

MAY SCHEIDER, distinguished American 
coloratura singer. 

LOUIS BAUER, American basso, member 
of Cologne Opera Co. 

RAYMONDE DELAUNOIS, will appear in 


Guest performances with Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
KATHRYN LYNBROOK, 


prima 
Boston Theatre Co. 


donna, 











pate in some of the events in connection 
with the opening of the Oakland munici- 
fal auditorium. The chorus hopes to 
represent all classes of people in the 
East Bay communities. 


Brilliantly Portrayed America’s Musical 
Interests 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your Special Fall Issue you have 
certainly most brilliantly portrayed 
America’s musical interests, through ex- 
ceptionally artistic application of the 
printer’s art. Very sincerely, 

CHARLES fF. PRENTICE. 

Singer Building, New York, 

Oct. 23, 1914. 





Symphony Lecture Series for MacDowell 
Club of Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 19.—Recognizing the 
importance to musical Milwaukee of the 
series of ten concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under auspices of 
the Milwaukee Musical Society, the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Milwaukee has arranged 
a series of lectures on the concerts for 
the benefit of students and lovers of 
music. The lecture will be given on the 
day preceding each concert and cover the 
program arranged by Conductor Stock. 


DUNNING SYSTE 





Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Normal training classes for teachers will be con 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 
20th. at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St., 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 
20th. May 20th. July. 2nd, at Asheville, N. C 


Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Management 
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E Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th Stree , New York City 
"T’ Studios: 148 West 724 Street, New York City 
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| NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL TOPICS 














ECIL FORSYTH, one of the ablest 
of contemporary English musicians, 
who has been heard from both as a 
composer and as a writer on matters 
musical, has recently completed a note- 
worthy book, called “Orchestration.”* 
Mr. Forsyth will be remembered by 
many as the author of some fine essays 
on nationalism in music, while others 


know him for his compositions, in- 
cluding a very expressive “Chanson 
Celtique,” for viola, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Berlioz, Dr. Prout, the Strauss edition 
of Berlioz, Widor and Forsyth—that is 
about the order of important works on 
orchestral instruments and their char- 
acteristics that we consider seriously 
these days. It is something of a pity 
that no one has thus far set himself 
the task of translating the edition of 
Berlioz, revised and extended by Strauss. 
The Widor volume has its merits and is 
available in English, but it lacks a cer- 
tain completeness which this work of Mr. 
Forsyth’s possesses in a measure, at 
any rate. 

Hard indeed it is to be original, in 
writing a text on instrumentation. Yet 
Mr. Forsyth has achieved this. He has 
begun from the rear, as it were, and 
where other men discuss the strings first 
he gives us elaborate data about the 
percussion instruments, from side-drum 
to xylophone. 

The material about the various in- 
struments is very complete. In the front 
of the book is a list of them, accompa- 
nied by their ranges, together with re- 
marks on whether they are ey on 
instruments or not. There is a chapter 
on classification and then the discussion 
of the percussion instruments is reached. 





*“Orchestration.” By Cecil Forsyth. Mac- 
Millan & Co., Limited, London, 1914. Cloth, 
pp. 517. Price $5.25. 
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ERBERT FRYER 


the Eminent English Pianist 
IS NOW IN AMERICA. 


The examples; which in a work of 
this kind are all-important, are fairly 
well chosen. In addition to quotations 
from the works of the masters of the 
classic as well as romantic periods, Mr. 
Forsyth gives us bits from Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote,” “Zarathustra,” the “Ni- 
belungen” Ring, Tschaikowsky, César 
Franck, and curiously enough, numerous 
excerpts from the works of Josef Hol- 
brooke. It would be foolish to contend 
that Mr. Holbrooke is not a clever com- 
poser; he has been little heard in this 


- country, but what has been heard—his 


“Queen Mab” for example—is very re- 
spectable music. Yet it smacks a bit 
of chauvinism for Mr. Forsyth to in- 
clude portions of the score of his music- 
drama “The Children of Don” and his 
“Apollo and the Seaman” in any such 
quantity as he has. Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s' orchestral scores—in fact, 
scores of numerous American musicians’ 
orchestral works—contain examples 
which deserve to be quoted quite as much 
as do those of Holbrooke. 


On the whole the book is important. 
It makes no sweeping statements of the 
variety so frequently found in books of 
this kind. Mr. Forsyth understands 
the orchestra from piccolo to contra- 
bass tuba and he writes good English 
in a natural and unforced style. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


USSIAN opera promises to establish 
itself as a permanent factor in 
American art life. Of this the imme- 
diate and enduring popularity of “Boris 
Godounow” and the purpose of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera management to follow 
it up this season with Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” would seem to offer some conspicu- 
ous evidence. Moreover, since the tri- 
umphal advent of Moussorgsky’s mighty 
drama, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has labored 
diligently in the almost unexplored field 


lim 
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Available for entire Concert Season. 
Musical Clubs, Societies, Schools. etc. 


Specialty in Recitals to 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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Martinelli, 


Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 


inflection. 


derful Victrola. 


graphs of the world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 





Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won't find anywhere 
more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with the methods of the greatest 
living artists, than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices of 
Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, Clement, Destinn, De Gogorza, 
Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, 


Ruffo, 


McCormack, 
1 Tetrazzini, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 
for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and 
over again until you have mastered every little tone and 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 


Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photo- 


Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Melba, Ober, Patti, 


Plancon, 
Whitehill, S 











ELSIE BAKER 


CONTRALTO 


606 West 115th Street, New York City 


Hear Victor Records 
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of Russian dramatic composition in or- 
der to replenish his stock of novelties 
from a reservoir of highly potential and 
nearly untried resources. 


There is reason to believe that, once 
accustomed to its characteristic beauties, 
the public will grant to Russian opera 
a place in its affections similar to that 
held so long and so firmly by Russian 
symphonic music. The few sporadic 
attempts made in the past to acclimatize 
it in America with Rubinstein’s futile 
“Nero” and “The Demon” and with 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” never 
counted seriously and so we may con- 
sider the star of Russian opera as really 
just risen. 


As a result there should be a warm 
welcome for Rosa Newmarch’s newly 
published volume, “The Russian Opera.”+ 
Mrs. Newmarch has shown herself in 
the past to be, perhaps, the most keenly 
discriminating, best informed, most 
persuasive and entertaining of all Eng- 
lish-speaking writers on the music of 
the Czar’s empire. Her present book 
is very simple in plan, but comprehensive 
in scope and invaluable in the sheer 
wealth of information which it contains. 
On the whole, she has also evinced a 
rare clarity of critical perception. Her 
style is lucid and engaging. 

The opening chapter on “The Dawn 
of Music in Russia” is replete with 
valuable points of information. This is 
followed by an important division on 
“Russian Opera Prior to Glinka.” Then 
come chapters on Glinka, Dargomijski, 
Serov, Rubinstein, Balakirew and his 
disciples, Stassov, Moussorgsky, Borodin, 
Cui, Rimsky-Korsakow, Tschaikowsky, 
while in conclusion there is a chapter 
devoted to the younger men—to Rach- 
maninow, Arensky, Kallinikow, Ippoli- 
tow-Ivanow, Taniew, Stravinsky. In 
connection with the last-named due note 
is taken of the “opera-ballet”—‘“not a 
new form,” says the author, “but a re- 
vival of an old one.” Mrs. Newmarch 
departs for a moment in this chapter 
from composers in order to pay tribute 
to the noted basso, Chaliapine, to the 
instrumentality of whose art is due the 
introduction of so many Russian works 
into England of late, and to whom this 
book is dedicated. 

In addition to a narration of the lives 
of the various composers the author has 
related in detail the arguments of their 
most famous operas, adding thereto a 
number of critical observations touching 
the works. “The Russian Opera” ar- 
rives at an opportune moment and fills 
a growing need in truly — fashion. 

> ae me 


* * * 


HE nature of Ethelbert Warren 
Grabill’s “The Mechanics of Piano 
Technic”** is, in a measure, revealed by 
its subtitle: “A primer of the move- 
ments and forces used in piano playing, 
with precise analysis in the method of 
modern physical science.” In this little 
volume the mechanical principles which 
underlie the acts of piano playing are 





t“The Russian Opera.” By Rosa New- 
march. Cloth, 396 pp. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1914. 


**“The Mechanics of Piano Technic.” By 
Ethelbert Warren Grabill. Published by the 
Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. Cloth, 
pp. 92. Price $1.25 net. 





set forth as tersely as is commensurate 
with their importance. Mr. Grabill 
states that his work has in view the 
direction of pianists’ attention to the 
facts “that piano technic is in one re- 
spect susceptible of analysis in the terms 
of physics and mechanics” and “that 
such a treatment is precise in process 
and clear in results and is therefore 
highly practical for intelligent students 
and teachers of the piano.” 

The author describes the two kinds of 
technical action (adjustive and dynamic) 
that go to make up niano technic and 
proceeds to classify the muscular forms 
called into play. Dynamic action is 
analyzed as are some combinations of 
dynamic mechanism. A chapter is de- 
voted to “Lateral Adjustments,” and, 
after a later chapter on “Forearm Rota- 
tion,” the application of the principles 
is taken up in detail. 

The brevity and terse terminology 
employed in this little volume are at 
once a virtue and demerit, the author, 
easily recognized for his erudition, has 
employed a maximum amount of techni- 
cal terms. Of course, such a style does 
not arouse ready interest. The volume 
is illustrated wherever it seems neces- 
sary. 

* * * 


N connection with the late celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” at Baltimore the re- 
cently issued brochure on the national 
anthem by Oscar G. Sonneck will be 
found of interest.t The work is not, 
strictly speaking, new, being an elabora- 
tion and revision of the “Report” on the 
same song issued at the request of the 
Librarian of Congress in 1909. Mr. Son- 
neck has delved into all the records 
touching the history of the tune “To 
Anacreon in Heaven,” which served the 
musical purpose for Francis Scott Key’s 
famous poem. His research is exhaus- 
tive and should serve to clear up mooted 
points. He has given a number of illus- 
trations of the variations which the tune 
has undergone in its time. mm 0. Se 
|. 


|S bagrreee DANN, who guides the des- 

tinies of the students of music at 
Cornell University, has published a new 
book called “First Year Music” through 
the American Book Company.§ 

The book is a collection of “rote songs” 
for use in the kindergarten and first- 
year classes, and it is well compiled. 
Professor Dann’s books are always 
worthy of careful examination, as they 
represent the result of long experience 
plus individual ability to devise ways 
and means for teaching the elements of 
music. The section at the front of the 
book is exceedingly interesting, contain- 
ing intelligent rémarks on “tone-qual- 
ity,” and “how to teach a rote-song.” 

There are first simple rote-songs, fol- 
lowed by songs with simple piano accom- 
paniments. More ambitious pieces fol- 
low, all well designed to meet the needs 
of teachers. A. W. K. 


t“‘Report on the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” 
By Oscar G. Sonneck. Issued by the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. ©., 1914. 

§“First Year Music.” By Hollis Dann, 
Mus. D. American Book Company, New 
nage | carrera and Chicago, 1914. Cloth, 
pp. 112. 
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HARRISON 


Soprano 


15 East 10th Street New York 





CITTELSON wounist 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


A young American who has conquered with his art the great cities of 
Europe and who will appear In America this season for his first tour. He Is 
already booked with the leading orchestras. 
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The Distinguished Bohemian Tenor 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR SEASON 1914-15 
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NATIVE COLORATURA WINS 
PRAISE ON BOSTON STAGE 


Miriam Ardini Sings Florid Réles with 
Success in New Organization 
of That City 


Though the city of Boston has no 
opera this year unde: Henry Russell’s 
direction, it has for the last three weeks 
been enjoying satisfying performances 
given by the Leahy Opera Company at 
the Boston Theater. The company was 


organized this Summer by Alessandro 
Bevani, who for several years gave opera 








Miriam Ardini, Leading Coloratura So- 
prano of the Boston Theater Opera 
Company, Who Has Made a Notable 
Success in Such Parts as “Lucia,” 
“Rosina,” “Gilda,” etc. 


at popular prices on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Bevani was looking for a prima 
donna of the colorature type for the 
company this Summer when he heard a 
young American girl, Miriam Ardini, 
who had but recently come back from 
Italy, where she had been singing in 
opera for the last four years. He en- 
gaged her at once. Miss Ardini is a 
pupil of William S. Brady, the New York 
vocal teacher, and she restudied her 
réles with him this Summer to prepare 
for her season. 

Miss Ardini made her American début 
in Donizetti’s “Lucia” on October 7 and 
proved herself a_ truly ety 
artist, her audience receiving her wit 
great enthusiasm. Several of the lead- 
ing Boston critics in speaking of her 
work have pointed out that in addition 
to her vocal ability she possesses a really 
musical sense which lends distinction to 
her singing of the pyrotechnics of the 
old Italian music. As Rosina in Ros- 
sini’s “Barber” she scored last week and 
also as Oscar in the revival of Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball.” Her Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” has also brought her much praise. 





Many Encores in Century Concert 


There was warm appreciation for the 
excellent offerings at last Sunday’s Cen- 
tury Opera concert, several of the artists 
being forced to add two encores. Those 
thus singled out were Helen Stanley, 
Thomas Chalmers, Orville Harrold and 
Hardy Williamson. The artistry of Miss 


refreshing spirit into her added “Flower 
Rain” and “The Leaves and the Wind.” 
Mr. Chalmers showed once more his dis- 
tinction and polished style in an aria 
from Ponchielli’s “Prodigal Son.” There 
_ vehement applause for the “Sound 
n Alarm” and the Cadman “At Dawn- 
ing” of Mr. Williamson, and for the 
“William Tell” Romanza and Spross’s 
“Yesterday and To-day,” as sung by Mr. 
Harrold. The sonority of Alfred Kauf- 
man’s voice and his extended lower reg- 
ister were revealed in “Il Lacerato 
Spirito” from Verdi’s “Simone _ Boc- 
canegra.” Other applauded numbers 
were those of Elizabeth Campbell, Au- 
gusta Lenska and Messrs. Harmann 
Hand and Weyert A. Moor. - 22 


OPENS LOUISVILLE SEASON 








Quintet Club Plays New Arrangements 
of Operatic Numbers 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 17.—The Louis- 
ville Quintet Club inaugurated the 
musical season here last Tuesday even- 
ing by giving, at the Woman’s Club, the 
first of a series of six concerts. An audi- 
ence of good size and representative 
org paid a tribute of warm applause 

that must have gladdened the hearts of 
the players. 

This concert brought to a local hear- 
ing for .the first time the quintet ar- 
rangements of two operatic numbers, 
put into chamber music form by Karl 
Schmidt, ’cellist of the club. The first 
of these was the Wolf-Ferrari “Prayer” 
from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” and 
the other was the “Vorspiel” and 
“Isolde’s Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Mr. Schmitt’s translations have 
been made with due reverence and 
scholarly insight. The opening number 
of the program was Grieg’s String 
Quartet, op. 27, in G Minor. 

This is the seventh season of this 
splendid organization, and its personnel 
has not changed in all that time. The 
players are Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano; 
Charles Letzler, first violin; Mrs. Alinda 
W. Rudolf, second violin; Victor Rudolf, 
viola, and Karl Schmidt, ’cello. A. P. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OPENING 


Address by Edward Maryon Feature of 
School’s Exercises 


A month earlier than usual, the official 
opening musicale of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing was held at the school 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, New York, on October 7. The fea- 
ture of the evening was an address on 
“The Human Voice,” by Edward Maryon, 
the eminent English composer. The 
musical portion of the program was par- 
ticipated in by the graduate pupils of 
the previous season, ably assisted by 
Luciile Folsom, harpist. The program 
follows: 

Reading of results of June examinations: 
Examiners, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Maurice 
Halperson, Marie Kieckhoeffer, A. Walter 
Kramer, Antonia Sawyer, Edward Siedle, 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director. Address, “A 
Word to the Parents of Singing Students,’ 
Mrs. Julian Edwards. Address, “Value of 
Dramatic Art’ in Singing, Louise Randolph. 
“Prelude,” Hasselmans; “Chant des Exiles,” 
Godefried; “Mazurka,” Schuécker; Lucille 
Folsom, harpist. ‘Her Rose,’’ Gerritt Smith; 
“A Birthday,’ R. Huntington Woodman, 
Minnie Benner Mugge, soprano. “Friilings- 
laube,” Schubert; “Ein Traum,” Grieg; “The 
Disappointed Serenader,’’ Brahms, Rebecca 
Dubbs Whitehill. Address, “The Human 
Voice,” Edward Maryon. “Before the Dawn,” 
Chadwick; “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” 
Chadwick, Charles Floyd, tenor. “Ror a 
Dream’s Sake,” A. Walter Kramer; “A Noc- 
turne,” A. Walter Kramer; “Allah,” A. Wal- 
Kramer; “Sleep of Sorrow,’ Tschaikowsky, 
Isa MacGuire, contralto, accompanied by A. 
Walter Kramer. “Mimi,” Air from “La 
Bohéme,” Puccini; “Morning,” Oley Speaks; 
“Until,” Wilfred Sanderson, Linnie Lucille 
Love, soprano, at the piano, Bethune Grigor. 











Among the Russian officers on the 
Prussian frontier, according to a de- 
spatch from Petrograd, is M. Tretiakoff, 
a singer in the Petrograd Opera and for- 
merly an artillery officer. To encourage 
the men he sings in the trenches military 
songs relating to Peter the Great, the 





GILBERTE SONGS FIND ABLE 
EXPONENT IN MYRNA SHARLOW 




















Left to Right: Hallett Gilberté, the composer; Myrna Sharlow, the young Amer- 
ican Soprano, and Maurice Lafarge, the French Coach and Accompanist, 


at Harrison, Maine 


baer on a motor trip this Summer 
through Maine, Hallett Gilberté, 
the composer, visited at the Summer 
home of Myrna Sharlow, the young 
American soprano, at Harrison, Me. 
Miss Sharlow won notable success last 
season with the Gilberté setting of “Ah! 
Love but a Day,” singing it repeatedly 
on her recital programs. Shortly after 
her sensational triumph at the Boston 


Opera House when she replaced Mme. 
Melba at short notice as Mimi in Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme” Miss Sharlow met Mr. 
Gilberté and told him about the splendid 
manner in which his song had been re- 
ceived. 

Accordingly when the composer visited 
her this Summer they worked on Mr. 
Gilberté’s new songs, several of which 
Miss Sharlow will add to her répertoire 
for this season’s concerts. 


LOUISA TETRAZZINI otehcsst 


| “SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING’ 
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ARTHUR F TATE. 


Somewhere 
a Voice 
is Calling 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 


Easy to sing, but of such un- 
usual beauty as to make it a 
great favorite with the world’s 
most famous singers. 


JUST THE SONG FOR YOU 
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COPTRIOTT, GOUT). be oF Conntrivn bp 2 © Lae wae 


Extract from the * Altoona Times." 

Louisa Tetrazzini, one of the 
leading singers in the world, dur- 
ing her present en, agements, is 
using one song, omewhere a 
Voice is Calling,” and the beauti- 
ful melody has scored a greater 
triumph than any of the numbers 
that have been recently introduced 


say the least, are not conductive 
of the highest and ghts. 


"CELLO AND PIANO 


hence Genet Bde oth Gxdemn. 
Orchestra parts to vocal arrangements. 


T. B. HARMS & CO., 62-64 West 45th Street, New York City 


For enclosed 30 cents please send ‘Somewhere a Voice ts Calling," for. 
as sung by Louisa Tetrazzint. 























: Stanley was revealed anew in an aria_ soldiers joining in the chorus. He also 
from “Mefistofele,” and she entered with sings songs from Tschaikowsky’s operas. 
JOHN CHIPMAN PAOLO GUETTA PR0Ftssor oF, sincinc | 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY | 
On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. Author of: | 
\ TENOR Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. e & ers 
CONCERTS and RECITALS ot mice ALESSANDRO BONCIL ce: | ) ) 
. Dearest Master: arma, 21st Sep 
Vocal Instruction ‘ orThe poy express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche semen © dalle Seca daeetiacte DUTCH PIANIST 
STUDIO: 177 Huntington Ave., BOSTON | With fcr’ me sate ‘of ‘the revival of this Italian Art: that all may follow them. ~ "Siessanare Bonei, | | Terms and Dates:— 7304 Hough Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 
“Do things WITH your 
voice, not TO it” 
é 








44 West 44th St., New York City. Phone: 


Bryant 
LILLIAN MILLER HEMSTREET 647. Albany, N. Y., (Thursdays) 


FRANK HEMSTREET 
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An Appeal in Behalf of Musicians Im- 
poverished by the War 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It is a great satisfaction to get your 
exhilarating paper during these war- 
thrilled times. It is a positive relief to 
read of other things than battles, deaths 
and of tragedies and misery on all sides. 
Not that our musical field in Europe will 
not reveal many a tragedy as the war 

son. I see by the Berlin papers that 
there is already much destitution among 
the smaller teachers, and in due course 
this must spread. And it is on this ac- 
count that I am writing to you. 

Iam a Britisher by birth—born in 
Great Britain of an English. father— 
but before all élse I-am a- musician— 
and music is my strongest “patrie.” I 


cannot help feeling intense sympathy for 
the race which has produced Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart, not to mention 
any others of the powers of our art. And 
I feel very grateful to a country which 
has helped me to fathom certain depths 
which I could never have hoped to 
fathom without the inspiring aid of Ger- 
many’s literature and above all else— 
music. 

The riches of England must be enor- 
mous, to oe by the lists of chari- 
ties published, and these huge sums 
should be able to help one and all. The 
Belgians, who are certainly to be pitied 
from the depths of one’s heart, are being 
splendidly looked after by England, and 
thé Russians have enormous wealth in 
the background. 

But ermany and Austria stand 


alone. They are spending their funds 
on their army, and they will have little 
to help poor artists who are sure to 
suffer so horribly by this war. Who will 
be most able to help them? Their more 
prosperous colleagues. It is to those I 
appeal to to-day; to all of those who have 
either received benefit from study in Ger- 
many, who, like myself, feel a-debt of 
gratitude to the country which has con- 
tributed so largely to our happiness; 
who have in better, more peaceful times 
earned money there; who have spent in- 
spiring hours there. 

What I suggest is the following: Put a 
small percentage, if you can possibly 
afford it, of every fee you receive, aside 
for your less fortunate colleagues. It 
may only be a few cents daily, but the 
sum will expand and when you have 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


LILLIAN ABELL piri 'st iseroia’ Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West soth Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 
HARRY ANDERTON isstevetiox  °** 
(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 


Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR '*sni‘vcic 


| 
Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. | 
| 
| 














Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel, 9689 River 








GUSTAV L. BECKER 1 ccsce ing Teacher. 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 


ALEXANDER BERNE ?x2XO2R7% 


INSTRUCTION 


(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., Room 26, Fridays, 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 











1913. Musical Director of People’s Institute. Teach- 
er of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New York City. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.)- Residence Studio: 130 





| HOLLY, Secretary, 








Claremont A ve., N. ¥. City. 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK B 0 | c . 


MISS SUSAN S. 

Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y:, Tel. 1977 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


LOUIS CORNELL 


For 4 years first assistant to Rudolf Ganz in Berlin 
Studio: 645 Madison Ave,, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
i425 Broadway, New York. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


THOMAS FARMER = sarrroxe 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 


2102 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


*Phone, 291 Morningside. 



































HENRY 1, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


ELLIS GLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 
Conductor of New York 


H. R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
chuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 











LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH {isNorokTe 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. 








New York 





Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WILLIAM REDDICK = AcCoxtPantst 


Tours with Alice Nielsen, Riccardo Martin and 
Arthur Hartmann 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


TOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Studio, 866-867 Carnecie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


French Accompanist with Frances 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de 
Jacques Thibaud, ete. 
COACHING. 
Studio: 114 W. 72d St., New York City. 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN .,...cc0 concert Tectia 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 


Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia, 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Alda, 
Reszké, 











New York 








415 West 57th St. Tel. Columbus 3037 
Instruction in Singing. Tone 


LOUISE RING Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Circulars on application. ee 
Stusio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel, 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio: 507-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone; 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 


speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 


MR. and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary . 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STICKLE 


VOICE CULTURE 

















Late of Braggiotti Opera School 
—Fiorence, Italy 
Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 





153 West 76th St. New York Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 1028 Molian Hall New York City 

NY 

FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZEACHER | ARTHUR TREGINA ixsteumentation 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. 'brook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL voce pLactnc 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 
MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg..N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1274 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L. and Harmony 


Pupil of Joseffy. and Stojowsky. New York Studio, 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man. 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 


MR, and MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Season 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. 
_ Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


MRS. WM. S, NELSON 


14 E, 43d St., N. Y. 
Mornings. 








Teacher of Piano 











TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
ergy and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


CARLO NICOSI 





Formerly Musical Director 
at the Hammerstein and 


Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 
French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Central Park West, New York. 











Wenefusicase’ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viotinist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 
WILBOURN MME. _ RITA, CONTRALTO. 
WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 
Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 


ments. Instructior 
Fuller Ridg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway, Tel., Bryant 5554. 

















Studio: 201 








enough to represent a good check send 
it to the American Consul in Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, Vienna or wherever 
you feel = would most like it to go, 
and ask him to send it to the proper 
headquarters. : 

Believe me, with kind regards, sin- 
cerely yours, 

NoRAH DREWETT. 

Chalet Jaffé, Chaumont, near Neuchatel, 

Switzerland. 





The Foreign Artist and the Tax Collector 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


First, being an American citizen and 
artist, and then secretary of the Society 
of American Musicians, one of its 
organizers and among the first to agi- 
tate therein the question of putting the 
foreign musical artist on an equality 
with the American artist in the matter 
of taxation of income, I was naturally 
interested and not one bit surprised at 
some statements which appeared in an 
article in your paper of October 10, 
under the heading, “The Musician and 
Tax Collector.” 

This article was presumably an inter- 
view with a prominent foreign artist, 
who for a long period of years has de- 
rived the greater part of his income 
from the pockets of Americans without 
interference. Very naturally, he would 
resent any attempt on the part of any- 
one to interfere with the fiow of gold. 


‘American artists themselves rather re- 


sent the idea of being taxed on their 
small incomes, and to them their reasons 
seem plausible, but they must conform 
to the laws laid down for their govern- 
ment, and it is only fair that their com- 
pons, in the form of foreign artists, 
e placed on the same footing. 

This artist is quoted as saying, “The 
foreign artist comes to this country 
bringing his best, instructing and pleas- 
ing the audiences that hear him.” This 
is true, and we Americans appreciate, 
realize and pay for it in larger sums 
than we do to our own struggling artists 
who are presenting the best they have 
and who are also instructing and en- 
tertaining those who will come to hear 
them. Yet the American has to pay a 
percentage of his income from such work 
to help support his government. In all 
fairness, is there any reason why the 
foreign artist who has no special in- 
terest in this country outside of the dol- 
lars which he gets, should not be sub- 
jected to the same laws? 

It is an indisputable fact that the 
foreign artist would not be so generous 
with his instruction and entertainment 
if he were not well paid for it, and when 
I say well paid I mean he is getting far 
more in this country than he would at 
home or he would not be here. If he is 
given the opportunity to carry on his 
business in this country, why should he 
not be willing to share with the Ameri- 
can the burden of the rent? 

Music is a business; and, as all other 
branches of business are taxed, is there 
any good reason why the foreign musical 
artist, who is a most successful business 
man from a standpoint of money gained, 
should not pay for the privilege of com- 
petition in these United States? 

We Americans might go to the owners 
of some of these large buildings where 
we have our studios and say, “Here, Mr. 
Jones, we are instructing, entertaining 
and uplifting the people and think you 
should allow us the privilege of using 
these rooms free of charge; we do not 
get very much for our labors and we 
are working very hard.” What would 
we get for a reply? Methinks, a gentle 
smile or perhaps, to put it in language 
not elegant, “the horse laugh.” 

This artist further says: “A few 
artists carry away large sums, but the 
rest of us are content with more mod- 
erate sums.” This may also be true, but 
no exception is made in the case of any 
American, so why with the foreigner? 

Personally, I am a very great admirer 
of the work which this artist does and I 
think a large number of other Ameri- 
cans are also, but there is a large num- 
ber of American artists who are also 
doing good work. Why 
favor of the foreigner? 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM BEARD. 
Chicago, Oct. 10, 1914. 


Has Done More Than Any Other Paper 
for the Uplift of Music in America 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for $2 for a year’s 
subscription to your most valuable paper. 

It has done more than any other paper 
for the uplift of music in America. 

With best wishes, I am, sincerely, 

ELIZABETH G. JONES. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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In Defence of Mr. Lemare 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: | 


The controversy regarding Mr. Le- 
mare’s engagement for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, I regard as _ill- 
advised and harmful. Why is not com- 
plaint made that organists from other 
countries are filling other positions in 
America? Are not American builders 
equally justified in complaining that an 
Englishman is building the organ for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition? 

Mr. Lemare was not engaged on ac- 
count of the fact that he was an Eng- 
lishman, but because his transcriptions, 
compositions and ability as a player 
make him so widely known. 

It seems to me that it should be borne 
in mind that while the builder of the 
organ is permitted to regard his instru- 
ment as an exhibit, the organ and organ- 
ists are there primarily for the purpose 
of entertaining visitors, and even if Mr. 
Stewart committed an error in appoint- 
ing him (about which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion), it would seem that the 
present controversy can result in no 
good, and may very likely be harmful 
and is quite useless, if you know Mr. 
Stewart. 

I have met Mr. Lemare in a number 
of transactions where he acted as adviser 
in the purchase of instruments. His in- 
fluence has always been sound and rea- 
sonable. I believe Mr. Lemare’s influ- 
ence on the console for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition organ has resulted in 
draw stops being used instead of stop 
keys. This change may be held by some 
to be to the disadvantage of visiting or- 
ganists. This is also a matter of 
opinion. ERNEST A. SKINNER. 

Boston, October 23, 1914. 





Code of Ethics for Vocal Teachers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Some time ago I wrote you, in the 
matter of licensing music teachers, that 
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PERSONAL MANAGEMENT: 
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improvement of the profession should 
come from within. In all the discussion 
of improving standards it is significant 
that vocal teaching holds first place. 

Suppose then we begin by asking how 
vocal teaching may be improved from 
within the profession itself? Why, by 
first improving the ethics. Gather the 
views of teachers as to what is or is not 
professional conduct toward the public 
and one another; crystallize these views 
and formulate a code of ethics which 
may be subscribed to by the man in Bos- 
ton or in Seattle. 

We may call this result MusIcAL 
AMERICA’S Code of Ethics, for all are 
grateful for the live issues threshed out 
in your magazine. The magazine may 
safely do this, whereas the individual is 
seldom more absurd than when occupied 
with the regulation of others’ principles. 

In hope of interesting readers, I ven- 
ture to offer the following suggestions, 
awaiting the subtraction or addition that 
others may prefer: 

It is unprofessional: ; 

1. To promise engagements as an in- 
ducement to study. 

2. To give free lessons. 

38. To give lessons in exchange for 
services as accompanist or secretary. 

4. To hear pupils who are still study- 
ing with another master. 

5. To advertise in a flamboyant way. 

6. To teach more than one well of 
music—except that a theoretical branch 
may be taught with voice or instrument. 

— yours, 
RANK E. DOYLE. 

Boston, October 20, 1914. 





More Rigid Study Needed to Prove Our 
Music Independence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When the great propaganda was set 
forth by Mr. John C. Freund recom- 
mending music study at home for 
American students, it was little thought 
that a deplorable condition of European 
strife would so soon render it impossible 
for the American student, at least for the 
immediate future, to have any choice in 
the matter. 

It is an ill wind that blows no good 
and the present turbulent state of af- 
fairs in Europe would seem to indicate 
that the American student of music must 
needs pursue his studies at home or 
not at all. 

By reason of these conditions, how- 
ever deplorable in themselves, it be- 
comes evident that the soundness of the 
contention that music study in America 
is preferable is to be brought to an un- 
expected general test. 

To those who are familiar with stu- 
dent life in Europe from actual personal 
experience, it is a well known fact that 
the advantages of study which are sup- 
posed to accrue there lie largely in what 
is generally known as “musical atmos- 
phere”—and by that we understand the 
conditions of association and environ- 
ment and the consequent influence upon 
our musical being favorable to broad 
musical development. The contention 
that we have this musical atmosphere in 
our great cities is worthy of serious con- 
sideration inasmuch as it now becomes 
incumbent upon music students to seek 
and to find and to be influenced by this 
atmosphere which is undoubtedly to be 
found at home. 

For the conscientious student who is 
single-minded and determined, the mu- 
sical atmosphere will be found in all of 
our great cities. In no country in the 
world are the opportunities for broad 
musical enlightenment so great as in 
America, whether it be in the pedagogic, 
the operatic, oratorio or concert field. 
In no one city of Europe are the oppor- 
tunities so great for hearing the best 
artists of all nationalities as in our own 
great metropolis. 
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It is only necessary that the mind of 
the student be concentrated upon his 


work, and that the course of study shall © 


be pursued with the same diligence as 
he is wont to pursue his course of study 
abroad. 

Daily lessons in musical subjects are 
the rule abroad, whereas in America 
once or twice a week is too often thought 
to be sufficient. 

With a general readjustment of ideas 
concerning the necessity of rigid appli- 
cation to music study we may confi- 
dently expect to see the proof of the 
contention that we are living in the land 
of unrivalled musical opportunities. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. WARREN SHAW. 

New York, Oct. 24, 1914. 





The “Sine qua non” in Voice Teaching 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In his letter to MustcAL AMERICA pub- 
lished in the issue of October 3, D. 
W. Miller makes a brave attempt to jus- 
tify the non-singing vocal teacher. 

Mr. Miller is evidently a pianist who 
teaches voice, but does not sing himself. 
If he did he would not take up your 
valuable space in an attempt to justify 
himself. 

I know more about the piano than Mr. 
Miller does about voice (if he cannot 
sing himself) yet I do not consider my- 
self qualified to set myself up as a 
teacher of piano. I am also tolerably 
familiar with the literature and music 
of the violin, through having read and 
heard the great artists perform upon the 
instrument, yet I cannot presume to 
teach it. 

Still, I have as good a right to teach 
piano or violin as any non-singing vocal 
teacher has to teach singing. 

A broad culture is a boon to any man 
in any profession. Let the vocal teacher 
be a good pianist, a linguist, a broad 
musician, a philosopher; yes, let him 
even, as Mr. Miller demands, “have a 
practical working medical and physiologi- 
cal knowledge,” but let us not forget that 
before he is all these things he must 
have learned to sing. This is the first 
requisite. First a singer than a singing 
teacher. 

Otherwise he may be amply qualified 
to teach piano, harmony, philosophy or 
medicine, but not singing. 

The only way he can learn to teach 
is by teaching; and that of course im- 
plies something to teach as well as some 
one to teach. Only that which is ours 
can be given and only that which we 
have ourselves experienced is ours. All 
great singers have not been great 
teachers, but all great vocal teachers 
have been singers. 

Everyone knows that to become a 
good singer (an artist) involves a mas- 
tery of vocal technic requiring years of 
conscientious study, and yet Mr. Miller 
would teach the art of singing without 
even having learned how to sing. 

Respectfully, 
BERNHARDT BRONSON. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 12, 1914. 





Commends Kitty Cheatham’s Message 


fo the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


As one of your constant and appre- 
ciative readers, will you permit me to 
express to you my sincere thanks for the 
interview with Kitty Cheatham which 
appeared in the September 5 issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, in which she tells of 
her “escape from the zone?” 

During the long journey from the far 
Northwest to New York, this interview 
was read with great interest and pleas- 
ure, not only by me, but also a number 
of my fellow passengers, one of whom, a 
man widely known throughout the en- 
tire Northwest, said, as he returned the 


article: 
“T have never before read MUSICAL 


AMERICA, but I shall certainly include it 
hereafter in my reading. 

“This interview with Miss Cheatham 
and the editorials are the most illuminat- 
ing and reassuring of anything I have 
read since the war began. I am glad to 
know that there is a paper published in 
the interests of music in America, whose 
editor has the courage and fine discrimi- 
nation to present, not only to the musical 
but the entire world, articles which con- 
vey such an inspiring and uplifting mes- 
sage.” Very sincerely yours, 

MARY MUNSON SHAW. 

New York, October 17, 1914. 





Briinnhilde’s “Bitte” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

What instrument accompanies Briinn- 
hilde’s “Bitte” in the last scene of “Die 
Walkiire?” 

In my humble opinion, Mephisto is 
always right in his opinions and conclu- 
sions. 

I enclose subscription. 

Mrs. WILLIAM J. LAWRENCE. 

East Orange, N. J., October 12. 





[Briinnhilde’s “Bitte,” in the last scene 
of “Die Walkiire” is accompanied by the 
woodwind; that is, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon, etc.—Ed. M. A.] 





Condemns Change of Orchestration 


To the Editor of MustcaAt AMERICA: 


In reading the article regarding the 
concert of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, I see that Mr. Stock has changed 
the orchestration of L. van Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

In doing so, Mr. Stock has committed 
the greatest musical crime that can be 
perpetrated. Who knows how to orches- 
trate better than the composer himself? 
In changing this beautiful and majestic 
score, the conductor publicly acknowl- 
edges that he is greater than Beethoven, 
which he is not. If Mr. Stock reads any 
good biography of Beethoven, he will see 
that evidence has been found that this 
great master changed the score of this 
symphony forty-two times. Every ef- 
fect is perfect. No improvement can or 
should be made, as they would not beau. 
tify it in the least, but would give a false 
impression of this greatest of masters. 
Why do the concert listeners stand for a 
crime like this? What is the use of com- 
posing if the conductor changes what you 
have written? Yours truly, 

ALEX M. JARECKCI, 


Mus. Bac. 
434 West 120th Street, 
‘ New York, October 24, 1914. 





Contains an Unapproachable Amount of 
News 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I have been a subscriber for your 
MUSICAL AMERICA for the past year and 
have felt, as all your subscribers must 
have felt, the unapproachable amount of 
musical news you serve up to us every 
week. I say “unapproachable” because 
I have taken many musical journals, so- 
called, in the last twenty-five years, and 
have never found anything to approach 
your journal. 

Your latest October 17 number is alone 
worth the price for the whole year, and 
I enclose twenty-five cents for a copy 
which I wish to give to a musical 
friend. I am surprised that you can 
furnish such a journal, with the very 
best writers in each number, at the price 
you do, until I reflect that your adver- 
tisements must pay enough to enable you 
to do it. And your advertisements 
are an education themselves, ‘because 
they keep us informed as to who is 
active in the musical field. 

Your active and persistent work in 
persuading the people of America that it 
is unnecessary to send their children to 
Europe to be educated, deserves, and, I 
hope, may receive a _ substantial me- 
morial before you leave us. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
E. N. EMMONS. 

c/o Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., 

Hartford, Conn., October 21, 1914. 
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BERLIN PREMIERE OF 
‘DIE MARKETENDERIN’ 


Humperdinck’s Latest Work Ap- 
peals Strongly to Patriotic 
Instincts 


BERLIN, Sept. 29.—Last night saw the 
Berlin premiére of Engelbert Humper- 
dinck’s patriotic opera, “Die Marketen- 
derin,” libretto by Robert Misch, at the 
Deutsches Operntheater at Charlotten- 
burg. Operetta might be the more ap- 
propriate designation for this musical- 
theatrical work, if the humorous element 
were more dominant. Of plot there is 
barely enough to hold together a series 
of historical pictures. But there is a 
strong appeal in it all to patriotic in- 
stincts and that, in the present war- 
charged atmosphere of Berlin, is suffi- 
cient to assure it ample popularity. _ 

The time of the action is 1813, during 
Bluecher’s memorable crossing of the 
Rhine. Rose, an Alsacian vivandiére, or 
female sutler, crosses from the French 
lines to the German army in search of 
her former lover, Jean Baptiste Lampel, 
with whom on a previous occasion she 
had been employed at a Paris hotel, to- 
gether with Johann Traunsdorf, now 
Field Marshal Bluecher’s personal cook. 
After she kas allayed all suspicions that 
she is a French spy, she becomes the 
popular figure of the German camp. The 
comedian-corporal Borsch, the former 
Johann Traunsdorf and to a certain ex- 
tent even the aged Bluecher pay homage 
to her charms. Johann conquers the 
impish maiden and Bluecher and his 
army cross the Rhine and enter France 
in pursuit of Napoleon. That is all. 

However, the librettist has done as well 
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as could be expected with his apparent 
dearth of ideas, and, in the electrified 
state of affairs now prevailing, his work 
is bound to create its effect. Judged 
from a purely artistic standpoint, we 
oa not be inclined to rate it very 
igh. 

And, if the librettist cannot lay claim 
to having produced an exalted product 
the composer is hardly likely to have 
been inspired to high flights of fancy. 
But Humperdinck has adapted himself 
with the facility of the true genius to his 
extremely simple subject. is talent for 
writing captivating waltzes and popular 
themes is well illustrated, though his 
melodies are by no means devoid of remi- 
niscences. It is in his exquisite orches- 
tration that we are most reminded of the 
master musician who composed “Hansel 
und Gretel.” The manner of his instru- 
mentation and development of the sim- 
plest themes is worthy the warmest ad- 
miration. 

The stage management was in gen- 
eral effective, but there was not enough 
attention paid to essential details. Not 
even in 1813 was the army so poorly 
equipped as to send out soldiers in the 
biting cold of Winter in gala uniforms, 
minus overcoats. And if it really was 
necessary to indicate the building of a 
bridge across the Rhine, it might have 
been opportune to display more material 
than is required for crossing a ditch. 

The honors of the evening must be 
equally divided between Adolf Klein 
(Bluecher) and Hertha Stolzenberg 
(Rose Meister). As was to be expected 
of this eminent actor, Kerr Klein made 
Bluecher a figure of imposing grandeur, 
yet warmly human withal. In make-up, 
gesture, distinguished bearing and de- 
livery, he was master of every detail. 

Hertha Stolzenberg, as the vivandiére, 
excelled in attributes not generally iden- 
tified with opera singers—in her fine de- 
livery of the dialogue, dialect and all, 
and in her exhibition of coquetry. 
Vocally, this singer is gifted beyond the 
average, but we would prefer less 
tremolo. 

Eduard Moerike, the conductor, gave 
us an agreeable surprise. Such spirited 
and well-controlled leadership furnished 
the last link necessary to make the even- 
ing a success. 

The event was introduced by Richard 
Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch,” which was 
followed by an_unessential prologue 
spoken by the librettist, Robert Misch, 


‘with more ardor than knowledge of elo- 


cution. 

Last night’s performance, as already 
stated, was the Berlin premiére, but the 
work had its original production in 
Cologne last May. O. P. JACOB. 


CHORUS OF 500IN 
OAKLAND CONCERT 


Teachers’ Association Scores Note- 
worthy Success—A New San 
Francisco Trio 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 7.—The Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association 
made a noteworthy success of last night’s 
concert in Idora Park, Oakland. The 
purpose of the association was to make 
a beginning in the work of raising funds 
for the entertainment of the teachers 
who will be their guests in the exposi- 
tion year. From the business point of 
view the results were entirely satisfac- 
tory, and artistically the performance 
was gratifying. Handel’s “Hallelujah” 
chorus was sung by a chorus of 500 
voices, and there were several other im- 
portant choral numbers, with Paul 


Steindorff, Alexander Stewart and Ed- 
win D. Crandall as directors. Some four- 
part songs were sung by the Sierra 
Quartet, consisting of Zilpha Ruggles 
Jenkins, Ruth W. Anderson, Carl Ed- 
win Anderson and Lowell Redfield. 

Mildred Kearney, daughter of Denis 
Kearney, who was one of the most active 
and conspicuous figures in the pioneer 
political life of San Francisco, is the 
central figure in a concert which is be- 
ing arranged for the benefit of wounded 
French soldiers and their families. - 

Harold Bauer, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bauer, has been resting here several 
days, preparatory to opening his recital 
season in Colorado. 

John C. Manning, the pianist, formerly 
of Boston, heads a new trio in concert 
work at the Manning Conservatory, his 
associates being William Laraia, a 
young violinist, who returned from Bel- 
gium shortly before the war broke out, 
and Sylvio Lavatelli, ’cellist. The open- 
ing program consisted of Schumann’s G 
Minor Trio, op. 110, Rubinstein’s Trio 
in B Flat, op. 52, and Grieg’s Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, op. 13. 

The San Francisco Musical Society 
presented a travesty, “The Search for 
the Lost Chord,” as the feature of its 
annual jinks last Thursday evening. Dr. 
H. J. Stewart wrote the music, and the 
libretto was by Marion Cumming. 

Under the direction of Herman Per- 
let, the People’s Philharmonic Orches- 
tra played its fifth program last Thurs- 
day evening. The orchestral numbers 
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included Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture, Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony, Bizet’s “Arlésienne” Suite, 
Schumann’s “Traumerei” and a caprice 
by Mr. Perlet. Charles F. Bulotti, tenor, 
sang Ponchielli’s “Cielo e Mar” and the 
Fontenailles “Obstination.” Two oboe 
solos, the Cherubini “Ave Maria” and 
the Gounod “Berceuse,” were exquisitely 
played by Antonio Masino. 

A Mansfeldt Club piano recital was 
given -in Piedmont last evening by 
Dorothy Paul, Berkeley Howell, Elsie 
Edwards, Hazel Mansfeldt, Esther 
Hjelte and Stella Howell. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





William Simmons Aids Barr Trio in 
Hotel Musicale 


A large audience attended the first 
popular Sunday night concert given in 
the parlors of the Hotel Great Northern 
on October 11 when William Simmons, 
the popular New York baritone was 
heard in the “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” by Verdi; also in two 
groups of songs, “To Anthea” by Hat- 
ton, “Retreat”. and “To a Messenger,” 
by La Forge, “To You, Dear Heart,” 
by F. Morris Class, “I’m Not Myself at 
All,” by Lover and “Lend Me Thy 
Fillet, Love,” by Brockway. 

The trio was heard to advantage in 
the Nicodé Suite “From the South,” Von 
Blon’s “Liebestraum,” Bizet’s “Serenade 
Espagnole,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and 
excerpts from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson.” 





Rudolph Friml, the composer of “The 
Firefly” and “Naughty Marietta,” has 
been engaged by the Shuberts to write 
several numbers for the new production 
in which Emma Trentini will star under 
their management. 
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[Second Article] 


MUSIC IN ITALY OF TODAY 


American Vocal Aspirants Must Be Wary in Milan, a ‘“Veritable Hotbed of Swindling Agents’ — 
Débuts Sold by “Gold Brick’”” Methods—Mad Hurry of Our Students a Handicap—Must 
Learn Italian Thoroughly—A Picture of Opera-Giving at La Scala 














ILAN’S' great opera house, La 
Scala, has about it the atmosphere 

of all that is fine and noble in Italian art. 
One feels on entering that one has sud- 
denly stepped into some sacred temple. 
It is a beautiful old auditorium, not 
quite as large as the Metropolitan Opera 
House and differently arranged. There 
is nothing about it to offend the eye. The 
decorations are of the simplest nature, 
done in white and gold. A magnificent 


huge Venetian glass chandelier hangs 
from the center and other smaller lights 
are very tastefully arranged, just out- 
side of each box. There are four tiers 
of boxes extending around the entire 
horseshoe, having as its center the royal 
box. These boxes, for the most part, 
were purchased many years ago from 
the owners of the theater and have re- 
mained in the families until the present 
day. 

This arrangement, however, does not 
tend toward the financial success of the 
institution as the nightly receipts are 
necessarily greatly diminished on ac- 
count of this system. In fact, La Scala, 
although receiving an annual allotment 
by government and city of about 100,000 
francs, always terminates every season 
with the finances on the debit side, and 
were it not for the untiring efforts and 
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ready pocketbook of the Duca Alberto 
Visconti di Modrone, many times La 
Scala would have been obliged to close 
its doors. 

Above these boxes are the first and 
second galleries. In the first gallery the 
seats are only two rows deep, and in the 
second (the top) gallery they are two 
rows deep on the sides, and in the cen: 
ter have four rows. In this upper gal- 
lery one sees all the musicians and the 


stance, in one of our major theaters lies 
in the preparation. Over here an opera 
will be sung with one or two rehearsals, 
or probably none at all, if it is familiar 
to the artists. Over there, instead, no 
opera—no matter how well known— 
would be allowed to be performed until 
it had been carefully studied and re- 
hearsed for two or three weeks. (“Par- 
sifal” had two months’ rehearsals.) It is 
this care given to every performance that 





Interior of Milan’s Operatic Temple, La Scala 


students. Here there is sitting room for 
about 200 persons who pay only the ad- 
mission price, thirty cents, in our money. 
Conservatory, vocal and other students 
enter free. 

From the proscenium arch are hung 
beautiful, heavy velvet curtains. The 
stage itself is immense and most won- 
derfully equipped, strange to say, with 
the same old primitive mechanism. It is 
a well-known fact that many of the first 
secrets of stagecraft came from La 
Seala. They have made a lifelong study 
of stage work in this wonderful old the- 
ater. Most of the men employed have 
grown up with the theater or are, per- 
haps, sons or grandsons of men who in 
earlier years were famous in stage lore. 

Scala’s Scene Painters 

The Scala, moreover, can boast of the 
greatest scene painters the world has 
ever known, and, at the present time, its 
scene painters supply the finest theaters 
of the world with richly painted scenery. 
They have made scene painting an art 
in itself. Never have I seen such won- 
derful scenery as, for instance, that 
which the artists of La Scala painted 
especially for the revival of Gluck’s 
“Armide,” which was performed there 
four seasons ago. 

Besides, it is generally conceded that 
it is hard to find in any theater in the 
world the marvellous acoustic properties 
that are the pride of La Scala. One 
hears equally well from all parts of the 
house. 

But the difference between an opera 
given at La Scala and one given, for in- 


makes opera at La Scala so wonderful. 
As far as the execution in all the details 
is concerned, when the opera goes on the 
first night, one can be certain that there 
is nothing lacking; that everything has 
been done to make the performance 
artistically perfect. 
Tribute from Nikisch 

Nikisch says the Scala orchestra is 
one of the most wonderful orchestras he 
has ever been privileged to conduct. 
There are many other famous conductors 
that are of his opinion. 

The seasons at the Scala in Milan 
commence regularly about the middle of 
December and end the last of April. 
Then it is customary to give a season of 
about a dozen symphonic concerts imme- 
diately following, having different 
“suest” directors to conduct the orches- 
tra. 

Last season was an unusually long one, 
owing to the Verdi and Wagner Centen- 
nial celebration. It commenced the first 
of October and finished with a series of 
concerts about the end of May. “Na- 
bucco,” ‘the first Verdi success, was the 
opening opera. This was conducted by 
Mugnone and was given a splendid per- 


formance. The work of Carlo Galeffi, 
a fine Italian baritone, was_ espe- 
cially admired. “Aida” was_ then 


beautifully given, under the direction 
of Tullio Serafin, who has been the 
conductor at La Scala for the past 
four years. Next followed “Falstaff,” a 
superb performance conducted by Tos- 
canini. The second event was Verdi’s 
“Requiem Mass,” splendidly rendered, 


under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, 
who, of course, to the Italians, is the 
greatest living conductor. Then fol- 
lowed “Otello,” conducted by Serafin, 
which was an excellent performance in 
every respect. 

Mascagni took a long time preparing 
the premiére of his “Parisina.” Of that 
I have already spoken. 


Edward Johnson’s Success 


The crowning success of the season, 
however, was “Parsifal,’’ conducted by 
Serafin. The performance was splendid 
and, in the opinion of nearly all the 
critics, was quite as good as the Bay- 
reuth edition. The title réle was done 
by an American, Edward Johnson (who 
calls himself Di Giovanni), who sang 
and acted excellently. The Gurnemanz 
was Mr. De Angelis, a magnificent bass, 
who is. genuinely admired in Europe, 
though unknown here for some reason 
or other. 

Later on a new opera was given by a 
blind composer, Antonio Smareglia, en- 
titled “Abisso” (The Abyss). This did 
not stir up much enthusiasm, partly be- 
cause the libretto was very poorly done 
and secondly because the music was long 
drawn out and lacked originality, the 
composer using with too much freedom 
certain Wagnerian themes and ideas. 

A fine performance of “Tristan” was 
given with Ferrari-Fontana as Tristan. 
He is wonderful in this part. I have 
heard many Germans say that he sings 
the réle in superb style. Indeed, it is 
quite surprising to hear how well the 
Italian language adapts itself to this 
opera. The Wagnerian operas are very 
popular with the Italian public. “Par- 
sifal” was given over thirty perform- 
ances with packed houses every night. 
Every year Wagner’s operas hold an im- 
portant place on the bills of all Italian 
opera houses, even in the smaller cities. 
This shows that the Italian is very lib- 
eral minded in his views with regard to 
opera, and by no means limits his appre- 
ciation to Italian music. 


Performances at dal Verme 


It would be unfair not to mention here 
some of the very excellent performances 
given every Autumn at the more popular 
Teatre dal Verme in Milan. In its sea- 
son operas of the répertoire are given 
by the best artists. I heard a very fine 
performance of “Die Walkiire,” con- 
ducted by Ettore Panizza, who conducts 
the Italian season at Covent Garden. 

Now let me say something on the or- 
ganization of operatic seasons in Italy, 
how artists are engaged, etc. As I have 
already stated, Milan is the musical cen- 
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agents who are very partial to Ameri- 
cans. And it is, indeed, astonishing to 
see how many Americans are taken in by 
ge J false promises. Their usual game 
is this: 





ter of Italy. It is also the commercial 
market for all things musical. Every 
season is organized in Milan. There are 
five seasons of opera in Italy, viz.: Au- 
tumn, commencing about the middle of 
September and continuing until the first 
of December. Next comes Carnevale, 
starting the day after Christmas and 
finishing Ash Wednesday. This is fol- 
lowed by the Lenten season (Quar- 
esima). So at the end of Lent begins 
the season lasting until the end of June. 
During the month of August short Sum- 
mer seasons are given generally at the 
seashore. So one can readily see that 
Italy offers unlimited resources to the 
young singer who is seeking to make his 
or her way in the operatic field. 


How System Works 


Through the medium of a friend, 
oftentimes one’s own teacher, they will 
offer the young student a début, if he 
will pay them anywhere from 250 to 
1,000 francs. The money is paid, the 
singer receives his contract, which is a 
cleverly worded paper, giving the agent 
all the right and subjecting the singer 
to all possible demands. 

This says, for instance, that if in the 
opinion of the theatrical company the 
singer is not a success the company has 
a right to dismiss him or her after the 


But it is advisable for all to move third performance, of the opera, in 
slowly and cautiously for Milan is a Which he or she is booked to appear. 


veritable hotbed of swindling theatrical Very often the contract does not even 
contain this clause and so it is quite a 
PAUL 


usual thing for the young singer to find 


himself or herself dismissed after the 
TENOR 


first couple of rehearsals, in order to 
Address, 339 W. 23rd St., New York City 


his turn, may experience the same mis- 
fortune. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
30, Avenue Kléber, PARIS 


In this way the agents are able to put 
THERESE CHAIGNEAU—WALTER MORSE 


into their pockets much profit. Of 


course, it is needless to say that the 
débutante never sees again any of the 
money he or she has paid in. 

However, I do not wish to give the 
idea that all these companies are con- 
trolled by swindlers. No, indeed! The 

! Americans Too Confident 
— — Compositier 
Piano Harmony Com I think that the average American 
69 Rue Raynouard, Paris | goes to Italy too confident that they can 
do, in a short time, what it takes even 
3 Italians themselves years to accomplish. 
Pd FINNEG 1 N They are generally people who have 
H 
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situation is perilous, but at the same 
never sung in opera, many times having 
Walter Henry Hall 














business-like in their dealings and give 
value received. It happens only too 
often that the singers themselves are at 
fault. In their anxiety to get an en- 
gagement they go unprepared to do the 
work required. And this, I am sorry to 
say, is especially true of Americans. 














time there are many agents who are 
never sung even in public. Now, this is 
the biggest mistake one can make. 
Americans should remember that they 
are bound for a country that is over- 
loaded with singers probably better than 
themselves. They should realize that in 


Italy rich and poor know their opera, 
that the humblest man in the street 

















would be able to detect a mistake made 
in a performance. 

But this the American will not under- 
stand. He has had some little suc- 
cess in concert at home and seems to 
be possessed of the idea that Italians 
will welcome him with open arms. 
These are the people who come awa 
from Italy disappointed, discouraged, 
and ready to say any vile thing against 
Italy. hey imagine that they have 
been misjudged by a country full of evil 
scheming men when in reality it is 
they themselves who have misjudged 
their own qualifications and are deceiv- 
ing themselves. 


Won’t Learn the Language 


One of the greatest mistakes made by 
Americans in Italy is that they do not 
learn the language. They are warned 
and cautioned, time and time again, to 
learn how to speak Italian perfectly, but 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
warning is never heeded. Americans 
seem to be content in knowing just 
enough Italian to make themselves un- 
derstood. 

I know some Americans who, after 
having lived in Italy from six to eight 
years are not even capable of carrying 
on an intelligible conversation. 

The Italian demands, first of all, a 
perfect diction from the singer. The 
average layman knows the words to 
nearly all the operas of the popular 
répertoire and he wants to hear them 
sung by Americans the same as by 
Italians. He is not at all disposed to 
be lenient with a singer because he or she 
happens to be a foreigner. 

One of the greatest mistakes made by 
Americans jin studying the language is 
that they undérestimate the importance 
of learning the verbs, which are very 
irregular. These, once learned, are a 
tremendous aid to the- student, for how 
easy it is, from listening, to pick up the 
nouns and adjectives. So I cannot 
exaggerate the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of Italian as the prime factor, 
— to the ultimate success of an 
artist. 


Voiceless Aspirants 


And it is for these reasons that rela- 
tively few Americans make good in 
Italy. Many, many American students 
go over who have no voice to start with 
and consequently never get one over 
there. 

I firmly believe that it is impossible 
to make a voice from nothing, and 
although I have heard many teachers 
boast of having practically manufac- 
tured voices out of nothing I have yet to 
see one case of any singer making a suc- 
cessful grand opera career who comes 
within that category. It is not possible 
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—one has to have a foundation to sing, 
and no man living has ever really € 
a voice. 

There are many who will differ with 
these views, but it is the practical way 
of looking at the matter. If certain peo- 

le in America would be a little less 

| oh in advising Americans to go to 
Italy to sing in grand opera, many 
American singers would be spared the 
humiliation and disappointment of a 
ruined career, and, in too many cases, 
a ruined life. 


Support for Propaganda 


And I must heartily support Mr. 
Freund in some of the views he has 
upon this subject. Would that Ameri- 
can singers had more friends as true as 
Mr. Freund. For there are good teach- 
ers in America, and an overwhelming 
supply of talented American musicians. 

0, don’t go abroad, until you are 
fitted to make a successful career over 
there, and have firmly resolved to work 
and do your part. 
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of Little Russia arranged by her hus- 
band, Efrem Zimbalist, at her forthcom- 
ing Carnegie Hall recital on October 31. 
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WERRENRATH LEAVES 
CRAVING FOR MORE 


Baritone’s Recital Inspires Desire 
for Repetition—An Unconven- 
tional Program 


One feels always instinctively moved 
to preface comment on the annual New 
York recital of Reinald Werrenrath with 
an exordium to-the effect that the inimi- 
table young American baritone should 
not limit his metropolitan activities to a 
solitary appearance each season. Of 
course Mr. Werrenrath remains imperv- 
ious to all entreaties of the kind (how 
unlike the multitude of his artistic kith 
and kin!) yet after every successive re- 
cital of his, vain hope prompts a reiter- 
ation of the humble entreaty for “more”. 
Certainly the quality of the one which 


he gave in AZolian Hall on Monday ev- 
ening, the first song recital of the season, 
by the way, whetted the hearer’s appetite 
for further artistic delicacies of this 
order. Unfortunately it will doubt- 
less be necessary to wait until next 
October for a further taste of this sing- 
er’s quality. But if ever the music lov- 
ing public was justified in desiring to 
hear an artist more frequently it is in 
Mr. Werrenrath’s case. 

By impeccably legitimate means he has 
gradually built up a large and represen- 
tative following and so in outward ap- 
pearance as well as otherwise his recital 
is one of the unmistakably large events 
of the year. On Monday a truly dis- 
tinguished audience completely filled 
A£Xolian Hall, arrived on time and re- 
mained to the close. And its enthusiasm 
was in every way commensurate. Mr. 
Werrenrath was in splendid form and his 
program, which follows, was. elaborately 
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“A rich voice } 
of large volume 
and full reach- 
ing power.’’— 
New York 
Times. 

““A wonderful- 
ly beautifu-] 
voice, resonant, 
manly, admir- 
ably managed; Ft ~ 
a voice of character, the timbre of 
which lingers in one’s memory.’— 
Daily Mail, London. 

“A voice of really beautiful timbre, 
combined with unusual intelligence of 
interpretation.”—New York Tribune. 
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unconventional and bespoke missionary 
purposes: 

“O wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick” and 
‘“‘Tambourliedchen,” Brahms; ‘‘Hochsommer,” 
Weingartner ; “Licht,” Sinding; ‘‘Fior di dol- 
cezza,” E. Del VaHe de Paz; “Ultima Rosa,” 
Harry Spier; “Sei morta ne la vita mia,” P. 
Mario Costa; “Tristezza Crepuscolare,” 
Francesco Santoliquido; “‘Sonnenuntergang,” 
“Die Hexe” and “Der Brunnquel,” Arthur 
Hinton; “‘The Place of Dreams,’ Harold Os- 
born Smith; “You My Dear,’ Miner Walden 
Gallup; ‘““‘The Little Ghosts,” F. Morris Class ; 
“Song-Magic,” Deems Taylor; “Night and the 
Curtains Drawn,” G. Ferrata; “Sometimes I 
Watch Thee” (from Cycle “Love’s Triumph’’), 
Bruno Huhn; “Romany Love Song,” David 
Stanley Smith; “In the Foggy Dew,” Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis; “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” 
Arthur Whiting. ; 

It is late in the day for a dissertation 
upon the alluring characteristics of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s art, and the temptation to 
expatiate upon them at present must be 
resisted. Suffice it that for suavity and 
for equability of vocal quality, for innate 
refinement, taste and aristocratic distinc- 
tion, for exquisitely polished delivery and 
subtle sense of interpretation, for a su- 
perfine blending of intellectuality and 
emotional sensitiveness this young Amer- 
ican stands to-day among the foremost of 
contemporary exponents of the song. 

The quantity of new faces, figuratively 
speaking, that ornamented Mr. Werren- 
rath’s program last season occasioned 
ample eomment at that time. Last Mon- 
day there were still as many but the 
amount of interesting music was, on the 
whole, larger. Mr. Werrenrath has come 
to act the good Samaritan to many an 
American composer. He himself frankly 
confesses that he examines thousands of 
manuscripts a year. The wheat which he 
separated from the chaff this season 
proved palatable in a number of in- 
stances. in his group of Italian. num- 
bers, Harry Spier’s “Ultima Rosa” was 
certainly good enough to merit the repeti- 
tion it received. It has a true modern 
Italian flavor and shows a good harmonic 
sense. Worthy, too, was the “Tristezza 
Crepuscolare,” by the Italian Francesco 
Santoliquido. Mr. Werrenrath succeeds 
at times by the sheer finish of his art in 
imparting to a song the semblance of a 
value greater than it actually possesses. 
In this fashion he almost transformed 
Mario Costa’s Tosti-like “Sei morta ne la 
vita mia,” though one suspects that a 
polished style of delivery does not accord 
with its true character as much as would 
a blatant, quasi-operatic one, in the 
spirit of which it was doubtless conceived. 

Modern French in style were the songs 
of Harold Osborn Smith, Morris Class 
and Deems Taylor and they had at once 
the virtues and defects of their qualities 
as such. More spontaneous, if less pre- 
tentious, was Miner W. Gallup’s well 
written “You, My Dear.” It was re- 
demanded. So, too, in the last group was 
Bruno Huhn’s excellent “Sometimes I 
Watch Thee.” Notably good were also 
“In the Foggy Dew” of Harvey W. 
Loomis and G. Ferrata’s “Night and the 
Curtains Drawn.” 

Mention must likewise be made of 
Weingartner’s truly beautiful “Hochsom- 
mer,” the best song of its composer ever 
heard here. Its style is a modernized 
Schumann. Also, must record be taken 
of the three finely felt and fluently 
written songs of Arthur Hinton, whose 
creative gifts have not yet received their 
full due in America. 

Charles Albert Baker accompanied Mr. 
Werrenrath with sympathetic under- 
standing and insight. H. F. P. 





Amato Soloist with Boston Orchestra in 
Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 22.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra opened its thirty- 
fourth season here Wednesday evening in 
Infantry Hall, giving its 136th concert in 
Providence. The soloist was Pasquale 
Amato, the Metropolitan Opera baritone. 
A large audience greeted Dr. Muck with 
hearty applause as he first appeared 
upon the stage. Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 
Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe” were 
the orchestral numbers. Mr. Amato 
sang a Saint-Saéns aria from “Henry 
VIII” and a Handel aria with dramatic 
fervor and great beauty of tone. He was 
recalled to the stage again and again. 

G. F. H. 
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MAUD POWELL IN AN 
INVITING PROGRAM 


Celebrated Violinist’s Recital in 
New York Shows her in 
Best Form 





To Maud Powell’s single New York re- 
cital appearance one invariably looks for- 
ward with the most keenly pleasurable 
anticipation, for the rare art of this fa- 
vorite American violinist stands out from 
year to year as one of the most conspic- 
uously inviting items of the entire season. 
There was, consequently, a large gather- 
ing of enthusiasts in Aeolian Hall last 
Tuesday evening, and Mme. Powell re- 
ceived a heart-warming welcome. To be 
sure, one so firmly intrenched in popular 
affection could, under any circumstances, 
count upon an effusive greeting, but on 
Tuesday the spontaneity of the applause 
was as fully a tribute to the superb play- 
ing of the artist as to the ingratiating 
personality that has so heartily endeared 
her to the public. Her work was, if pos- 
sible, even more inspiring in effect than 
it was a year ago. 

She offered a program that possessed, 
on the whole, interest and variety. Its 
more solid substance—the D Minor Con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps and the Strauss 
Sonata—headed the list, after which 
came the Tartini Variations on a Corelli 
theme (unfortunately not Kreisler’s ab- 
breviated and more fascinating version), 
a Nardini Larghetto and the Pugnani 
“Praeludium and Allegro.” The closing 
group had two Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
garian Dances, Sibelius’s “Valse Triste” 


and his dainty “Musette,” a tenderly felt 
and in no wise revolutionary Lullaby by 
Florent Schmitt and a_ captivating 
“Tango” by Fernandez-Arbos. Several 
of these numbers enjoyed repetition and 
there were also a Boccherini minuet and 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” by way of 
uncatalogued contributions. 

Throughout the evening there was oc- 
casion to admire the finished interpre- 
tative art and high purpose, the broad 
emotional range, the versatility and 
command of technical means which have 
always’ distinguished Mme. Powell’s 
achievements. But while fast movements 
were delivered with unfailing spirit and 
fire (the last division of the Vieuxtemps 
was superb), it was especially in pas- 
sages of fluent, sustained cantilena that 
she moved the hearer to delight. The 
Adagio Religioso of Vieuxtemps chalk- 
and-watery Concerto received a perform- 
ance that fairly glowed in point of pure 
tonal beauty and that was transfigured 
by the poetic fervor and eloquence with 
which she imbued it. As much may be 
said of the slow movement of the Strauss 
Sonata. Indeed, this whole work—which 
is Teutonically prolix in spite of his 
many elements of undeniable force—en- 
joyed a broad and compelling reading. 
Delicacy of sentiment and exquisitely 
modulated charm of color distinguished 
te Nardini “Larghetto,” the Sibelius 
“Musette” and the Schmitt number, 
while the “Tango” benefited by a subtle 
rubato treatment. One might have de- 
sired a slower tempo and a_ wider 
sweep in the fine Pugnani “Przeludium” 
—but that is a detail. 

Francis Moore’s accompaniments 
were in every sense worthy of Mme. 
Powell’s work. All told the recital was 
one which will not readily pass from 
memory whatever considerable delights 
the new-born music season may hold 
in store. m oe 
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‘Miss Case made an exquisite picture. 
dainty, and very beautiful after a delicate fashion. 
the point, she 
soprano voice of almost 
a finished art that might be compared to that of 
Elena Gerhardt or even Mme. Sembrich. 
voice is light, yet warm, and it is youthfully vibrant. 
dificult to think of any to compare with her among the 
younger prima donnas of the day. 
of an exceptional accompanist, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
she sang a program of great intrinsic interest quite out 
of the usual rut, dipping into Kjerulf, Monteverdi, Sinding 
For her aria, however, she went back to a 
more familiar world, and offered the well known number 
from ‘La Traviata,’ that standby of all who aspire to color- 
Be it recorded that for almost the first 
time, Detroit concertgoers heard the old Verdi number 
given with genuine dramatic significance, as though it 
were something more than a mere show piece. Miss Case’s 
ability to display cadenzas is by no means small, but admi- 
ration for her ability along this line must be lost in wonder 
at her instinct for truth. The recital ended with a delight- 
ful rendering of the duet ‘La ci darem,’ 
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KNEISELS OPEN CLUB 
SERIES IN NEW HOME 


Noted Quartet, with New Second 
Violinist, Provides Evening 
of Keen Delight 


The spacious and acoustically adapted 
auditorium of the new Washington Irv- 
ing High School was densely occupied 
last Saturday evening, when the Kneisel 
Quartet opened the People’s Symphony 
Club series, which is now removed to this 
auditorium from the Cooper Union Hall. 
This year the personnel of the famous 
four is slightly changed: Hans Letz, the 
second violin, is detained in Germany for 
military duty. In the interim his chair 
is being taken splendidly by Samuel 
Gardner. 


The audience, which was of an ex- 
tremely demonstrative character, may 
also be described as being musically neu- 
tral. Schumann, Glazounow and César 
Franck, posthumous representatives of 
Germany, Russia and Belgium, were 
drawn upon in designing the program 
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and the juxtaposition of their works was 
in itself an artistic achievement. 

After so beautiful a work as Schu- 
mann’s A Major Quartet, op. 41, is given 
a masterly interpretation it seems in- 
evitable that the following numbers 
should suffer. Yet, to the writer, the 
Russian’s “Interludium in Modo Antico” 
has never seemed more exquisitely suf- 
fused with lofty feeling than on this oc- 
casion. The distinguished harmonies and 
poetic contents were set forth vividly un- 
der the fingers of Mr. Kneisel and his 
colleagues. César Franck’s mystically 
intense Quintet in F Minor, with its 
haunting slow movement and exalted at- 
mosphere, was presented with the aid of 
Pauline Mallet-Prevost. In this work, in 
which the piano ve a role of exceed- 
ing importance, the young assisting art- 
ist proved to be a coadjutor of rare tem- 
perament and her technical equipment is 
ample. The applause after each num- 
ber was genuine and enduring. 

Between the Glazounow and Franck 
numbers Franz X Arens gave an inter- 
esting talk on “The Essence of Musical 
Form.” 





Randall Hargreaves in Benefit for British 
Relief Fund 


A benefit recital given at the British 
Imperial Club, New York, in aid of the 
British War Relief Association, on Octo- 
ber 24, was participated in by Randall 
Hargreaves, baritone, ably assisted by 
Mrs. Conrad Kimball, soprano; Flora 
Hardie, contralto; George Carrie, tenor, 
and Ludmila Vojacek, pianist. The pro- 
gram consisted of songs of the British 
Isles, and a spirited performance was 
given by all the’ artists. Especially 
laudable was the work of Mr. Har- 
greaves, who sang with much artistry 
and excellent tonal effect. Miss Hardie’s 
interpretations were praiseworthy, espe- 
cially in “Angus MacDonald.” At the 
close of the program all the artists sang 
the English marching song, “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary.” 





In Yvonne de Tréville’s Brooklyn and 
New York recitals the superlatively diffi- 
cult coloratura aria from Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” will have its first 
performance outside of Germany. 
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DAMROSCH OPENS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Presents Neutrality Program, Half 
French, Half German—Zim- 
balist the Soloist 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, inaugu- 
ated its season in A€olian Hall Friday 
afternoon of last week, thus firing the 
first gun of a year of great symphonic 
munificence. A huge audience attended 
and the American Red Cross Society, 
which profited to the full extent of the 
box office receipts, must have realized a 
handsome sum. Efrem Zimbalist was 
the soloist and Mr. Damrosch sustained 
his happy reputation as program 


builder. His offerings—fifty per cent. 
German, fifty per cent. French—con- 
sisted of Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto, De- 
bussy’s “Fétes” (the second of the three 
orchestral nocturnes) and Albert Rous- 
sel’s “Le Festin de |l’Araignée” (“The 
Feast of the Spider’). This last—new 
to this country—is one of those “choreo- 
graphic dramas” of more or less rhyme 
or reason in which Paris delighted be- 
fore thé war; and its composer is a pupil 
of D’Indy. 

Mr. Damrosch’s organization has been 
in nowise afflicted as regards its per- 
sonnel by the European disturbances. It 
has, however, been slightly amplified in 
its string division. It made, all told, a 
most admirable showing last week and 
showed a spirit, a fire and a degree of 
warmth more considerable than has 
sometimes been the case in past per- 
formances. 

Allowance must, of course, be made 
for the peculiar acoustic properties of 
£olian Hall. Admirable for purposes 
of solo recital and chamber music, they 
do not always lend themselves so happily 
to the stress of orchestral volume. In 
such a small auditorium massive cli- 
maxes may seem disproportionate, while 
at other times outlines are prone to be 
unduly sharpened and inner voices too 
acutely emphasized. If such conditions 
were occasionally evident last week the 
blame could not be laid at Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s door. 

The performance of Brahms’s delecta- 
ble symphony was distinguished by an in- 
spiriting vitality, exuberance and charm. 
Mr. Damrosch has not done better with 
it in many a day. The last movement 
was electrical even though the acceller- 
ando of the coda seemed somewhat ex- 
aggerated. 

Mr. Zimbalist delivered himself of the 
much-handled Bruch Concerto in splen- 
did fashion. We shall enausehienelte be 
treated to numberless reiterations of it 
before the world is six months older, 
but we can scarcely hope for a perform- 
ance more artistically continent, more 





wholesome and elevated in sentiment, 
more distinguished in style or in tonal 
evenness and beauty. The idealism of 
this young man is lovely to contemplate. 
He has consistently scorned the methods 
that insure a facile triumph with the 
unthinking and to-day stands among the 
elect. Last week’s audience applauded 
him without stint. 

Debussy’s Nocturne, while not his 
greatest achievement, is, nevertheless, 
genuine and it was doubly welcome after 
Roussel’s “Spider Feast.” The latter 
would suffer, even if it were far better 
music, through dissociation from the 
visible action and stage machinery for 
which it is conceived. Concert presenta- 
tions of works of this kind are always 
thus handicapped from the outset. Even 
the program furnished in lieu of the con- 
crete theatrical details is insufficient to 
sustain interest. The tale depicted in 
the present instance concerns a butterfly 
unfortunate enough to entangle itself in 
a spider web in the corner of a garden. 
It dies and from its remains emerges an 
ephemera (or May fly). Being the cen- 
tral figure of a ballet there is but one 
thing for it to do. And so it dances until 
at evening it shuffles off its ephemeral 
coil of mortality. Funeral march and 
shades of night. 

Those who are pleased to construe 
things symbolically may make of this 
what they desire. As music, Roussel’s 
score says absolutely nothing that has 
not been said in very much better fash- 
ion by other Frenchmen of the Debus- 
syan persuasion. Ten years ago it might 
have excited more interest than it can 
possibly arouse now. It has the cus- 
tomary harmonies, the customary or- 
chestral dress of the customary modern 
French product. But of salient ideas or 
force of inspiration it is barren, and 
while there are one or two pleasing spots 
and several allusions to “Tristan” it is 
long-drawn-out and futile. It was beau- 
tifully and delicately played as was the 
succeeding Debussy number. H.F. P. 





Brooklyn Series Opened 


The New York Symphony Society gave 
the first of its five yearly concerts for 
young people at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on Saturday after- 
noon. Efrem Zimbalist, the soloist, 
played the Bruch G Minor Concerto to 
admirable advantage and the orchestra 
was splendidly effective in Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. Mr. Damrosch’s in- 
troductory talks gave much pleasure. 
After especially illuminating forewords 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds,” orchestrated by Felix Mottl, and 
Elgar’s Overture, “Cockaigne” (“In 
Londontown’”’) were played in a way 
that delighted the audience. G.C.T. 





Beatrice Flint Collin, the Philadelphia 
contralto, who is now a pupil of Isadore 
Luckstone in New York, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist with the 
Riverton Porch Club, Riverton, N. J., on 
November 3, also for a musicale at that 
place on November 17. She is also 
scheduled for an early appearance with 
the Philadelphia Music Club. 
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FIRST OF CONCERTS FOR 
THE MASSES IN BOSTON 


Maud Powell and Felix Fox Appear Be- 
fore Raptly Interested School 
Settlement Audience 


BosToNn, Oct. 25.—This afternoon the 
first of a series of four concerts to be 
given under the auspices of the Boston 
Music School Settlement took place be- 
fore an audience of more than 3,000 in 
the Boston Theater. These concerts have 
been arranged with a view to making it 
possible for all music-lovers to hear the 
best music performed by artists of inter- 
national reputation. The prices range 
from fifteen to seventy-five cents. The 
programs are serious and the artists this 
afternoon were Maud Powell, violinist, 
and Felix Fox pianist. The program 
was as folows: 

Vieuxtemps, Concerto in D Minor, for vio- 
lin; Strauss, Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in E Fiat, op. 18; Tartini, Variations on a 
Theme by Corelli; Nardini, Larghetto; 
Mendelssohn, Prelude in E Minor, for piano; 
Chopin, Ballade in A Flat; Liszt, Tarantella, 


“Venezia e Napoli’; Schmitt, “Chanson a 
Bercer”; Arbos, Spanish Dance (Tango). 





Both performers, warmed by their re- 
ception, were wholly in the vein. Miss 
Powell’s art is peculiarly calculated to 
make good music appealing to the entire 
public on account of her expressive style 
and her noble musicianship. It is becom- 
ing more and more evident, anyhow, that 
it does not take a professional musician 
to enjoy good music. The entire au- 
dience sat with the closest attention 
through a program which, as a matter of 
fact, was too long for such an occasion. 
Even through the Sonata of Strauss they 
sat attentive. Mr. Fox’s pieces were in 
well-conceived contrast to the other mu- 


sic, and they were played with taste and 
finish. Both artists were obliged to play 
encores. 

Here is the text of a manifesto re- 
cently issued by the Boston Music School 
Settlement, labelled, “Our Creed’: 

_““We believe: In art for the masses; in 
giving children and adults an oppor- 
tunity to learn, perform, and hear the 
masterpieces of music; in the develop- 
ment of personal and social resources 
through music; in the development of ar- 
tistic talent in children of limited op- 
portunity; in the value of education in 
music as a defense against the degrading 
pleasures and interests which abound in 
the congested districts of cities; in the 
spirit of social service which stands for 
the encouragement of what is best in 
children and adults without distinction 
of class, race, color or creed; for the 
multiplication of opportunities to im- 
prove personal character and capacity, 
and for the promotion of intelligent and 
effective citizenship.” O. D. 





Charles B. Stevens, the well-known 
Boston teacher and choral conductor, 
after a Summer spent in Germany, has 
returned to his studio work and is look- 
ing after the details of his numerous 
musical activities in Boston and vicin- 
ity. Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, who found 
themselves in Munich at the outbreak of 
war, were detained there for three 
weeks, but suffered no inconvenience or 
discomfort. 





Marie von Biilow, the widow of the 
eminent pianist, is no longer president 
of the German Brahms Society. She re- 
signed, it is said, because of certain state- 
ments regarding her husband made in the 
— Brahms biography by Max Kal- 

eck, 
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Mme. Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, and 
Edgar Schofield, pupils of Dudley Buck, 
were heard with much pleasure at the 
recent lecture recital of Amy Grant at 
her Thursday afternoon Salon, New 
York. Mme. QOuelli, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, has made a reputa- 
tion while on tour with the Quinlan 
Opera Company. She will be heard fre- 
quently this season in America. 

Mr. Schofield is a baritone who caused 
a sensation by his beautiful sing- 
ing at the faculty recital of the Col- 
gate-Pickett School of Music, and on the 
same day sang at the Majestic Hotel for 
the German Literary Society, the mem- 
bers of which were most enthusiastic 
over his work. 

* * x 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist and leader of the Sinsheimer 
String Quartet, which has given concerts 
in New York for the last ten years, has 
removed his studio to No. 65 West 
Eighty-third Street, where his season has 
already begun. Willy Hess, of Berlin, 
feeling that it was wiser to have his 
American students in America in war 
time, has sent them to Mr. Sinsheimer. 
Mr. Sinsheimer intends presenting his 
pupils this season in fortnightly morning 
recitals. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil have joined 
forces with Southland Seminary, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., one of the leading col- 
leges of the South. In connection. with 
the seminary, they will form, with the 
aid of the dean of the school of music, 
Harold A. Loring, known for his re- 
searches among Indian tribes, a Virgil 
School of Music, to be carried on in con- 
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This is one of a number of new interesting 
songs by American composers we have recently 
issued. See them at your music dealers or let 
us send you Thematic Catalog. 


HINDS,NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
30 Irving Place, New York City 





junction with their schools in other parts 
of the world. Dr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Luther Stevens are the principal and 
vice-principal of Southland Seminary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Virgil will remain at the 
seminary until May 1. 

* * * 

Hattie Clapper Morris, the prominent 
New York vocal instructor and teacher 
of such artists as Margaret Keyes, was 
fortunate in returning to America just 
before the outbreak of the war and is 
again installed at her New York studios, 
where she has resumed teaching. 

Mrs. Morris herself has had an extraor- 
dinarily successful career, both as a 
teacher and as a public singer, and was 
regarded as one of the leading contraltos 
on the American concert stage when she 
toured with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra some twelve years ago. Among 
her other notable pupils may be men- 
tioned Ethel Barrymore, Lillian Russell 
and Julia Strakosch, who in Europe is 
regarded as a legitimate successor of 
Calvé. 

* * * 

Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, who has 
been conducting her annual classes in 
the Dunning System in New York, has 
closed her first class, but has been com- 
pelled to open another class. As a re- 
sult Mrs. Dunning will begin this second 
class on November 12 and will remain in 
New York for a part of the Winter sea- 
son. 

* * x 

Arnold Volpe, former conductor of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra and favor- 
ably known as violinist and teacher, has 
removed his studio to No. 478 Central 
Park West. 


REBECCA DAVIDSON-AS SOLOIST 





Pianist Wins Laurels in Re-engagement 
with Damrosch in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 24.—Rebecca David- 
son, pianist, who appeared with the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra at the Pittsburgh Ex- 
position last year, playing the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto and winning a great 
success with both audience and orches- 
tra, wwas re-engaged for a performance 
at a recent concert. In spite of the bad 
weather the popularity of the soloist and 
orchestra attracted a large audience. 

Miss Davidson played the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto. In it she again exhibited a 
fluent technic, tonal power and authority 
in interpretation. This concerto served 
to show different powers of perform- 
ance from those demanded last year and 
proved Miss Davidson to be an artist of 
comprehensive schooling. She was most 
heartily applauded by both audience and 
orchestra, and was recalled many times. 





New Works Dedicated to Florence 
Austin 


Florence Austin, the American violin- 
ist, who recently won much success at 
the Maine Music Festival, will give her 
New York recital at Aolian Hall, on 
December 3. Miss Austin has prepared 
an interesting program that will include 
several new novelties. Miss Austin has 
recently had dedicated to her “Twelve 
Short Poems” by Cecil Burleigh and a 
“Souvenir” by Weitzel. This last num- 
ber was well received at a recent concert 
in which Miss Austin played it as an en- 
core. 
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FREMSTAD INAUGURATES 
THE SEASON IN SPOKANE 


Crowded House Charmed by Art and 
Personality of the Famous Diva— 
Women’s Club Opens Its Season 


SPOKANE, Oct. 10.—Olive Fremstad in- 
augurated the Spokane musical season at 
the Auditorium Theater on October 5, be- 
fore a packed house. She completely 
won her audience not only by her sing- 
ing but by her beauty and the magnetic 
charm of her personality. She opened 
the program with a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of Wagner’s “Dich Theure Halle” 
and sang three Schumann songs with 
perfect enunciation, phrasing and tone 
coloring. Her Scandinavian songs were 
especially appreciated by a large con- 
tingent of Norse people who were pres- 
ent.» The interpretation of a group of 
Hugo Wolf songs was agg the most 
musicianly of the evening. Three Grieg 
songs were sung with great simplic 
and exquisite finish. All were tender 
and pure on outline, perfect gems of 
song. Mme. Fremstad was recalled 
again and again. 

The music department of the Wom- 
en’s Club started its season with an af- 
ternoon recital on October 4. A duet 
by Raff for two pianos was played with 
great spirit by Mrs. Ben Lindsey, Mrs. 
A. C. Crawford, Lulu Keller and Mattie 
Wetherill. This was followed by vocal 
numbers by Helen Kennedy, whose sym- 
pathetic mezzo soprano was heard to 
advantage. Mrs. A. W. Elliot sang 
Brahms’s ‘“Mainacht” sweetly and 
Augusta Gentch played a Ballade of 
Chopin with fineness of phrasing and 
touch. The program closed with a duet 
ably given by Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Ken- 
nedy. 

In a benefit concert given at the 
Knights’ of Pythias Hall, Elizabeth 
Foreman, violinist; Edwin W. Tillson, 
pianist; F. D. Kennedy, baritone; 
Francelia Bronson, soprano; Helen Ken- 
nedy, contralto; Emily Miloradovitch, 
violinist, and Dorothy Fowle and Ar- 
thur Graumann, accompanists, were 
among the participants. M. S. 








BIRMINGHAM RECITALS 





Impressive Singing by Robert Lawrence 
—A Schumann Program 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 18.—Robert 
Lawrence, baritone, gave a song recital 
at Cable Hall last night before a ca- 
pacity audience. Mr. Lawrence, who ap- 
peared in concert here several years 
ago with the Damrosch Orchestra, has 
but recently made Birmingham his 
home, coming here from New Orleans. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Sherwood Music School with 
which he is now associated. Mamie Hag- 
gerty, who had been Mr. Lawrence’s ac- 
companist in New Orleans, came for this 
occasion to assist him and proved herself 
a true artist. Mr. Lawrence sang with 
fine quality of tone, much spirit and dra- 
matic feeling. Among American com- 
posers represented on his program were 
Mrs. Beach, Arthur Foote and Harriet 
Ware. 

Mrs. Edna Goebel Gunn has just given 
the first of a series of five concerts, 
devoted each to a single composer: 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg and 
Brahms. Her Schumann program was 
presented in a musicianly manner and 
at times with great artistry. 

The Choral Society, composed of three 
separate choruses under the direction of 
Rienzi Thomas, is hard at work on “The 
Creation,” to be given next Spring with 
the assistance of the Damrosch orches- 
tra. A. H. C. 





“Caractacus” Sung with American Solo- 
ists in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18.—Sir Edward Elgar’s 
“Caractacus” was given by the Apollo 
Musical Club at the Auditorium Theater 
this afternoon under the direction of 
Harrison M. Wild. Four American 
singers appeared as soloists and the en- 
tire Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
assisted the chorus of 300 voices. 

Two of the soloists, Mme. Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano, and Theodore Harrison, 
baritone, made their débuts in Chicago 
on this occasion, and both acquitted 
themselves well. Miss Sundelius inter- 
preted the réle of Orbin in splendid 
fashion. She has a voice of wide range 
and noble quality and uses it skilfully. 


_Mr. Harrison, who appeared in the 
title réle, gave a finished interpretation. 
His voice has resonance and carrying 
ower and the music was well within 
is resources. Paul Althouse sang the 
tenor réle with his usual artistry, and 
Gustaf Holmquist, the Chicago basso, 
gave an interesting characterization of 


Claudius. His voice was never heard to 
better advantage. 
“Caractacus” was given here three 
years ugo by the Apollo Club and had 
not been heard since. The chorus did 
not deliver the music perhaps with the 
same sonority and briskness as on that 
occasion, but the artistic merit which 
always characterizes the club’s work was 
apparent throughout. 
he fact that “Caractacus” tells a 
story that rather glorifies the British 
caused considerable friction in the club 
while the work was in preparation. It 
was rumored that a number of the 
singers, not in sympathy with the Allies, 
had strongly objected to singing Sir Ed- 
ward’s cantata. The rumors were ap- 
parently groundless, however, but served 
a good ony in the way of advance 
notices. The Auditorium was crowded 
and the work throughout was received 
with acclaim. M 


ROCHESTER’S FIRST CONCERTS 


Louis Siegel Makes Début and Edmund 
Burke Is Orchestra Soloist 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Louis 
Siegel, the young violinist, gave the 
opening recital of his first American 
tour at the Lyceum Theater on Octo- 
ber 21. Mr. Siegel offered a most in- 
teresting and unusual program and 
played it with dignity of manner, 
breadth and beauty of tone and mastery 
of his instrument. In the Bach Sonata 
in E Minor Mr. Siegel displayed his 
intellectual attainments as well as his 
technical proficiency. .The Godowsky 
“Renaissance,” a group of five pieces 
from Rameau, transcribed for violin by 
Mr. Siegel, which makes a distinct con- 
tribution to violin literature, called upon 
Mr. Siegel for the exercise of his finest 
artistry and he responded splendidly. 
The Polonaise in A Major, by Wieniaw- 
ski, was given with power and brilliancy. 
Mr. Siegel was fortunate in having the 
assistance of John Adams Warner at the 
piano. 

On October 19 the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Herman Dossenbach, 
conductor, gave its first concert of the 
season. Both Mr. Dossenbach and his 
men received a hearty greeting from 
a good sized audience. Schumann’s 
lovely Symphony in B Flat was the chief 
work and was played in a spirit abound- 
ing in delicacy and gaiety. Edmund 
Burke, baritone, was the admired solo- 
ist. He sang with splendid results 
Mephisto’s “Song of the Golden Calf” 
from “Faust,” and the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen,” with orchestra, and a 
group of songs, accompanied by John 
Warner. I. R. B. 











Kraft Request Numbers Indicate Good 
Taste of Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 14.—Each Sunday 
City Organist Edwin Arthur Kraft plays 
at the free organ recital one number at 
the written request of some member of 
the audience. Taking these “request” 
numbers for a period of nineteen weeks 
as a guide, the favorite composer is Wag- 
ner, with Schubert, Massenet, Nevin and 
Lord tied for second place. Two requests 
were made for Wagner’s march from 
““Rienzi” and one for Wagner’s “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” Two requests were made 
for the fantasie on “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” Lord; Schubert’s Serenade, and 
Massenet’s Meditation from “Thais.” 
There was one request each for Nevin’s 
“Day in Venice,” Nevin’s “Rosary”; 
Verdi’s march from “Aida”; Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque”; Dickinson’s “Cradle 
Song”; Rossini’s Overture to “William 
Tell”; Diggle’s “Sunset”; Breitenbach’s 
“Fantasie Pastoral”; Flotow’s Over- 
ture to “Stradella”’; Allen’s fantasie on 
“Maryland, My Maryland”; Handel’s 
“Largo”; Flagler’s variations on “Down 
on the Suwanee River”; Gottschalk’s 
“The Last Hope,” and Batiste Com- 
munion in G. L. K. S. 





It is a pathetic coincidence for those 
who revere the memory of César Franck, 
to note that the gentle Belgian genius 
must wait for recognition after death 
even as he did in life. The projected 
monument to his memory, which was 
shortly to have been erected at Liége, 
his birthplace, will now wait indefinitely 
before seeing light. Circumstances seem 
to conspire against the composer of the 
“Beatitudes.” 


A course in music has been established 
as part of the curriculum of the high 
schools at Green Bay, Wis., and is in 
charge of Alexander Enna, prominent in 
choral and orchestral work at Green Bay 
and director of several clubs and so- 
cieties. 


The Wisconsin School of Music, Madi- 
zon, Wis., announces an addition to the 
piano department of the faculty in 
Grace Henshaw Frederiksen, of Chicago. 











JULIA CLAUSSEN SOLOIST 
WITH DENVER ORCHESTRA 


Wisdom of Merger of Philharmonic and 
Slack Concert Courses Demon- 
strated in Season’s Opening 


DENVER, Oct. 16.—Last evening at the 
Auditorium we heard the first concert 
in the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra 
series since Robert Slack assumed its 
management and merged his subscrip- 
tion series of artist concerts with that 
of the Orchestra. The practical wisdom 
of the amalgamation was evidenced by 
an audience that comfortably filled the 
great theater instead of the handful that 
usually patronized the Orchestra mati- 
nées during the last two seasons. 

Julia Claussen, the mezzo-contralto, 
whose singing of Amneris during the 
Chicago Opera Company’s season here 
last Spring made such a profound im- 
pression, was the soloist, and to her the 
bulk of the program was assigned. She 
sang, with orchestral accompaniment, the 
“Amour Viens Ajider,” from  Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila’; John Car- 
penter’s “When I Bring You Colored 
Toys,” Tuckfield’s “Little Playmates” 
and a pretentious song by Rotoli, closing 
the program with the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” She added Wag- 
ner’s “Traiume” after the song group and 
repeated the “Liebestod.” 

There can be no two opinions about the 
beauty of Mme. Claussen’s opulent 
voice. It poured out rich, warm and ap- 
pealing, with wonderful evenness of 
gradation throughout its surprisingly 
wide range. 

The only orchestra program numbers 
were Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi’ d’Ys,” 
the “Meditation” from “Thais,” in which 
Concertmeister Fritz Schmidt played the 
solo, and which was repeated, and the 
Prelude from “Tristan und _ Isolde.” 
While it can hardly be recorded that Con- 
ductor Tureman reached a higher plane 
of excellence than last season, his orches- 
tra had moments when all reasonable 
hopes for its future seemed certain of 
realization. The first concert of a series 
with an orchestra maintained under con- 
ditions which prevail here is necessarily 
the most trying one, and we may expect 
greater perfection in detail hereafter. 
Meanwhile it is cause for satisfaction 
that we have at the head of the orchestra 
a man who, though comparatively inex- 
perienced in the routine of orchestral 
conducting, so obviously has the mental 
and emotional vision of a_ successful 
leader. J. C. W. 


ACQUISITION TO OUR TEACHERS 


Sara Robinson Duff in New York Studio 
Until Close of War 


One of the few American teachers with 
headquarters in Europe before the out- 
break of the conflict who are in this 
country at present, but who can hardly 
be termed a refugee, is Sara Robinson 
Duff, the teacher of such artists as Mar- 
garita Beriza. Mme. Duff came back to 
this country on a visit shortly before the 
war broke out, and therefore did not 
“catch the last train from Paris through 
influence with a high official.” 

Mme. Duff plans to remain in New 
York, at her studios, 1000 Madison Ave- 
nue, until hostilities have ceased on the 
other side. Says this educator: “I hope 
to remain in New York long enough to 
open Americans’ eyes to the fact that 
there is only one way in which to teach 
singing, and that is the old Italian 
method.” 














Omaha Blind Students Give Concert in 
Compliment to Recitalist 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 16.—An_ interest- 
ing impromptu musical was _ recently 
given at the Nebraska School for Blind 
by the students in honor of Edith L. 
Wagoner, who had appeared there the 
previous evening in a piano recital. 
Offerings by a small orchestra, three 
piano numbers, three vocal, one violin, 
one pipe organ and several choruses 
comprised a program given in a man- 
ner which reflected great credit upon 
the teachers in the music department 
of the institution. Miss Wagoner found 
these people most inspiring as an audi- 
ence in spite of the fact that a large 
proportion are children. 





Gadski Gives First of the Neumann 
Concerts in Chicago 


CuHIcAGo, Oct. 18—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, the Wagnerian soprano, began 
this year’s series of concerts under F. 
Wight Neumann’s management at the 
Illinois Theater this afternoon. She was 
in excellent voice and had a splendid 
reception. Sandwiched between songs 
by Schumann, Schubert and Franz and 


bits of Wagnerian dramas was a group 
of rather om gues * 70 a English and 
American songs. one of these repre- 
sented anything like the best in English 
composition and they detracted from an 
otherwise excellent program. All of 
them were strongly applauded, however. 
In fact, Mme. Gadski was compelled to 
repeat most of her numbers. er most 
artistic work was shown in the German 
Lieder and especially in the selections 
from “Die Walkiire” and the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan und Isolde.” Walter G. 
Charmbury, pianist, of Baltimore, a 
musical and unobtrusive player, made a 
successful début. M. R. 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Conductor Stock Gives Interesting Read- 
ings of Brahms and Reger 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—Someone has dis- 
covered that Mozart’s Overture to the 
“Magic Flute,” which opened the second 
concert given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall last Fri- 
day afternoon, had been included in the 
orchestra’s programs in twenty-two of 
its twenty-four seasons. With its peren- 
nial freshness it was as welcome as ever 
last week. Its performance opened the 
program and was followed by the third 
of the Bach concerti for string orches- 
tra, the Max Reger Ballet Suite, op. 
130, and Brahms’s First Symphony. The 
sterling qualities of Conductor Stock and 
his men were clearly revealed in all these 
numbers. 

The program, all German again, con- 
tained no novelties excepting the Reger 
Suite, which, however, had been played 
here recently by the Minneapolis orches- 
tra. It is modern in harmonic texture, 
has much color and good instrumental 
combinations, and some of the rhythms 
are sharp and clear. 

Mr. Stock’s Brahms readings have 
already made him a fine reputation, and 
the illuminating manner of his inter- 
pretation of the score of the C Minor 
Symphony was on a par with the ex- 
position which he has given to the per- 
formances of the other symphonies of 
that master. Brahms’s compositions be- 
come living, breathing things under Mr. 
Stock’s direction. M. R. 








EARLY SIOUX CITY CONCERTS 


Schumann-Heink and Other Artists Win 
Favor—Work of Woman’s Club 


S1ioux City, Ia., Oct. 20.—Artists in 

the Y. M. C. A. series of Redpath con- 
certs and lectures include Schumann- 
Heink, who gave the first concert on Oc- 
tober 5, and Marcus Kellerman and Sara 
Gurowitsch, who appeared last night. 
The Commercial Club was instrumental 
in bringing the United States Marine 
Band for two concerts on October 16. 
The second number of the Morningside 
College course will be the Zoeiiner Quar- 
tet, October 23. 
- The music department of the Sioux 
City Woman’s Club has begun its work 
under the direction of Mrs. W. H. Krebs. 
A choral society has been organized un- 
der Fay Hanchette’s leadership. Last 
week’s program enlisted the services of 
the Misses Bullard, Hanchette, White 
and Booth. 

Mrs. Frederick Heizer is presenting 
the C. W. Best artists in a series of re- 
citals. M. O. B. 








Contralto and Pianist in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18.—Two young artists, 
Virginia Thompson, contralto, and 
George Riecks, pianist, were introduced 
at the Fine Arts Theater Sunday. Miss 
Thompson is a young Easterner, who 
disclosed in an arioso by Bemberg an 
Italian air by Gesti and the Schumann 
“Friihlingsnacht” a voice of even regis- 
ter, sympathetic quality and extended 
compass. Her program also included 
songs by Strauss, Brahms, Bachelet, 
Hue, LaForge and Cadman. Mr. Riecks 
proved himself a gifted performer in the 
long and forbidding F Minor Sonata of 
Brahms, and others numbers, including 
a group of Chopin. Clara C. Groffel 
supplied admirable accompaniments for 
Miss Thompson. 





The immigrants detained on Ellis 
Island because of the war were given 
a concert last Sunday by-the band of 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 
Concerts were given at the Administra- 
a, Paes and the Immigrant Hos- 
pital. 





* Richard Jose, tenor, told a pathetic 


story in Supreme Court last week of 
how he lost his voice in one night. He 
is suing the Orpheum Company to re- 
cover $25,000. When singing in a 


Brooklyn Theater he was struck and in- 
jured seriously about the head. 
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MYRTLE THORNBURGH 
FALL TOUR RESULTS 
IN RE-ENGAGEMENTS 














Myrtle Thornburgh, Soprano, at Niagara 
Falls 


Myrtle Thornburgh, the New York so- 
prano, opened her concert season at 
Buffalo recently. She also filled engage- 
ments at Niagara Falls and Lockport, 
N. Y. Her splendid singing resulted in 
two return engagements for November. 


QUIROGA HEARD AGAIN 


Violinist’s Art Appears to Better Ad- 
vantage in Smaller Theater 


Presumably as a result of the general 
critical opinion that Manuel Quiroga 
was sorely handicapped at being forced 
to make his recent début in the New 
York Hippodrome, the young Spanish 
violinist was again brought forward last 
Sunday evening, this time in the Schu- 
bert Theater. While it cannot be urged 
that an extensive revaluation of Mr. 
Quiroga’s art is needed as a consequence 
of his appearance in much more favor- 
able surroundings, he may, at any rate, 
be credited with bettering in some re- 
spects the impression he originally 
created. His program contained the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto, a Kreisler 
group of eighteenth century transcrip- 
tions, Sarasate’s “Andalusian Romance,” 
“Introduction and Tarantella”; Baz- 
zini’s ““Ronde des Lutins” and the Paga- 
nini “Campanella. Several of these he 
repeated and offered a number of extras 
in the bargin. 

In these last, as well as in several of 
the Kreisler pieces, Mr. Quiroga did 
some playing that was very creditable in 
point alike of tone, technic and style. 
But he was less happy in the Concerto, 
of which the first two movements in par- 
ticular were deficient in broad sweep 
and genuine poetic dignity. Mr. Quiroga 
is at his best in such music as the Sara- 
sate “Romance” and _ the _ Bazzini 
“Rondo,” and he also played the fleet- 
footed Cartier-Kreisler “La Chasse” 
very deftly. In an auditorium of nor- 
mal size his tone is found to be con- 
siderably larger than in the maw of the 
Hippodrome and of better quality, while 
his intonation is much truer. 

Mr. Quiroga was assisted by the so- 
prano, Maud Klotz, who contributed Oley 
Speaks’s “Morning,” Saar’s “Little 
Gray Dove,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chan- 
son Indoue” and the “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise.” Her work afforded un- 
deniab!e pleasure and she was vehement- 
ly applauded and induced to add several 
encores. The accompaniments for both 
artists were efficiently played by Ro- 
mayne Simmons. H. F. P. 








Popular Artists in Red Cross Concert 


A supper and concert was given at 
the Broadway Presbyterian Church 
House, New York, on October 20, for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety. The participating artists to the 
concert were Beatrice McCue, contralto; 
William Wheeler, tenor; Earle Albert 


Wayne, pianist, and Eva May Pareis, 
dramatic reader. Miss McCue scored 
much success with Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing” and Hallett Gilberté’s “Ah, Love 
But a Day.” Mr. Wheeler gave an ex- 
cellent performance of Bohm’s “Calm 
as the Night,” Léhr’s “The Ringers” and 
“A Deed” by ‘Vorhees. Mr. Wayne 
pleased with a group of solos by Rach- 
maninoff, Liadow and Scriabine. 


VERDI'S “MASKED BALL” 
HAS A BOSTON REVIVAL 


Sung with Much Gusto at the Boston 
Theater After Eighteen Years’ 
Absence from the City 


Boston, Oct. 25.—After eighteen years’ 
absence from the local stage, Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera” has been revived by 
the Boston Theater Opera Company. The 
writer had never heard “Un Bello”, and 
must candidly confess that he enjoyed it. 
Even in cold blood we admire much of 
the music given the witch Ulrica and 
we like the very sensual and impassioned 
love music of Act II. Even when he is 
utterly conventional Verdi writes with an 
incredible gusto. 

Much of the pleasure of the occasion 
had to do with the performance. Gui- 
seppe Oppezzo, who used to sing with the 
Boston Opera Company and who has de- 
veloped greatly since that time, is now 
developing a really beautiful tenor voice. 
He took the middle of the stage every 
time he had a chance, but this was no 
more conventional than much of his 
music, and it somehow seemed, under the 
circumstances, rather appropriate than 
otherwise. In fact, no one paid too much 
attention to the niceties of music- 
dramatic art. There was a lusty and un- 
relenting enthusiasm, which was a 
change, and not an unwelcome one, from 
the politeness attending certain per- 
formances of more pretentious character. 

The Amelia was Kathryn Lynbrook. 
She is an impressive figure on the stage, 
a real tragedy queen. Her voice is of 
uncommon range and volume. Blanche 
Hamilton Fox was the Ulrica. She was 
not well costumed, but she showed that 
she could sing the music. Mr. Oppezzo 
was also unsparing of his voice. The 
chorus chimed in like good fellows. 

But the most finished impersonation 
of the evening was Mr. Blanchart’s 
Renato. In this part he excelled in dig- 
nity of bearing, in clearness of diction 
and dramatic interpretation, and he en- 
nobled the passage “Eri tu” by his treat- 
ment of it. 

Other operas of the week were “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and I Pagliacci’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen” 
and “La Bohéme.” This was the first 
performance of the last named work by 
the Boston Theater Company. A new 
tenor, Guido Ciccolini, made his appear- 
ance. He has a fresh voice, he is young, 
good-looking, and ardent in song. That 
the audience liked him and his singing 
was manifest. Paolo Galazzi was an ex- 
cellent Schaunard and also Benoit. Dora 
de Phillipe was the Musetta and Johanna 
Kirstoffy showed her experience and her 
intelligence as Mimi. 

On Saturday evening Erminda Blan- 
chart made her début as Musetta, with- 
out an orchestral rehearsal, and appear- 
ing for the first time on any stage. She 
interpreted her réle with surprising 
readiness and with temperament. 








SARATOGA’S INITIAL RECITAL 


Rudolf Bauerkeller Proves Satisfying in 
Skidmore Program 


SARATOGA, Oct. 24.—Rudolf Bauer- 
keller, formerly one of the concertmas- 
ters of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, but now of the faculty of the Skid- 
more School of 
arts, was one of 
the artists at the 
first faculty re- 
cital of the sea- 
son. 

Mr. Bauerkel- 
ler was heard in 
Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata and 
with Horace Al- 
wyne, pianist, in 
the Allegro molto 
et Apassionata of 
Grieg. This lat- 
ter opened the 
6 } §6©program and was 

Rudolf Bauerkeller, so well played 

Violinist that it won en- 
thusiastic ap- 
plause for Mr. Bauerkeller before he be- 
gan the sonata. The difficulties of the 
Tartini number were overcome with ease 
and brilliancy and the violinist proved 
himself to be one of the most finished ar- 
tists presented in concert in Saratoga. 
Mr. Bauerkeller was accorded an ova- 
tion and was recalled many times. 

















TOURS FOR CHRISTINE LEVIN 
IN UNIQUE SONG RECITALS 

















Christine Levin (in foreground) and a family group in Texas 


HRISTINE LEVIN, the contralto, 
has diversified plans for this season, 
including a tour West to Colorado and a 
Southern coast tour in song recital. Miss 
Levin includes on her programs, which 
are usually unique, a group of Old Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scotch airs, in costume. 
In the appended picture she is with a 


family group at Chrystal Water Ranch, 
Texas. 

Miss Levin has received authoritative 
training in the interpretation of ora- 
torios, as she was coached daily for sev- 
eral weeks by Sir Henry Wood, in Lon- 
don, on the principal sacred works of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Bach and Elgar. 





CAVALLO’S FIRST CONCERT 





Denver Conductor Has Mme. Gadski as 
Initial Soloist 

DENVER, Oct. 15.—The first of the 

Cavallo Symphony concerts was given 


here recently, with Mme. Gadski as 
soloist. Broadway Theater was com- 





fortably filled, and there was considera- | 


ble enthusiasm. Mr. Cavallo gave the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique” Symphony, 
an arrangement for strings of the Saint- 
Saéns “Swan” and the “Meistersinger” 
Vorspiel. 

Mme. Gadski sang Agathe’s aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” and, to the delight of 
the audience, resvonded to the recall with 
the “Valkyrie” Cry. She sang also a 
group of lieder. Larry Whipp, of this 
city, played the piano accompaniments 
for Mme. Gadski’s songs entirely from 
memory, and with great delicacy and re- 
sponse. J 


Claude Gotthelf, Pianist, Wins an Ari- 
zona Success 


TEMPE, ARIz., Oct. 9.—The first of a 
series of artist recitals, under the aus- 
pices of the Tempe Normal School of 
Arizona was given by Claude Gotthelf, 
the young American pianist. Mr. Gott- 
helf’s playing possesses charm which at 
once impresses the hearer. The program 
was composed of compositions by 
Brahms, Gluck, Bach, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Goldmark, Cadman, Rubinstein 
and Liszt. Perhaps the most enjoyable 
of all was Mr. Gotthelf’s playing of 
Chopin. His conception of the “Sough- 
ing Pines,” by Goldmark, and “The 
March of the Braves,” by Cadman, was 
clever and after he had brought the 
program to a stirring climax with a 
Liszt Rhapsodie he was repeatedly re- 
called. 


— ' 


Sherwood-Newkirk Pupil in Recital at 
Westport, Conn. 


Alice Ester Smith, artist pupil of Lil- 
lian Sherwood-Newkirk, was the assist- 
ing singer in a concert given on October 
9 at Westport, Conn., by Nicolai Sokoloff, 
violinist. Miss Smith sang in excellent 
style and lovely tone an aria from “But- 
terfly” and a group of songs. Her work 
was admired by many musicians who 
were in the audience. Miss Smith’s 
training has been entirely with Mme. 
Sherwood-Newkirk. 





Farwell Lectures on “The Pageant” 


Arthur Farwell gave an _ illustrated 
lecture on “The Pageant” at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 24, under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Art 
Alliance. This was the inaugural event 
of this newly formed organization, the 
purpose of which is to foster the interests 
of public art and artistic advance in 


Westchester County. Mr. Farwell spoke 
broadly of the relation of the pageant 
to the general movement of music for 
the people, and described scenes of the 
pageants for which he has composed the 
music. Dances from two of these scenes, 
the “Dance of Idleness” and “Nature 
Spirit’s Dance,” both from the Meriden 
(N. H.) pageant, were admirably per- 
formed by Inez Capelli, a young dancer 
of great promise. The music of these 
scenes was sympathetically played by 
Mary L. Quinn, pianist, and Edgar 
Stowell, violinist. Mr. Farwell also 
played a number of his pageant hymns. 





A Memorable Contribution to the His- 
tory of Music in America 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
October 25, 1914] 


MUSICAL AMERICA has issued a spe- 
cial Fall number, which is a memorable 
contribution to the history of music in 
America, as an epitome of the present 
flourishing state of the art in this coun- 
try. The activities of very few of the 
more important artists or art institutions 
have escaped the benevolent surveillance 
of the editor, John C. Freund, and his 
industrious colleagues. In 152 pages of 
text and pictures the important musical 
centers are represented, and all practi- 
tioners of music in any of its varied 
phases assuredly should possess them- 
selves of this exceptionally handsome 
and valuable compilation. 





Massell Pupils in First Recital 


The pupils of J. Massell appeared in 
the first recital of the season at the 
former’s studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building on the evening of 
October 22. 

Among the pupils who participated 
were Helen Heineman, who was the 
Josephine in the Hippodrome production 
of “Pinafore” last season, and who 
showed a perceptible growth in her art 
since her last appearance; Leona Sher- 
win, who sang an aria from “Aida” and 
the Gretchaninoff Lullaby with fervor 
and good style; Mrs. M. Horton, con- 
tralto, who sang German and English 
songs with artistic effect; Miss Goldsmid, 
Miss Sonin and Miss Goldman, all of 
whom contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the program and gave evidence 
of excellent instruction. 





Frank Hemstreet Begins Choral Class, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Frank Hemstreet, of the Hemstreet 
Studios, has begun his season’s teaching 
in Albany, on Thursdays, this being the 
beginning of his eighth year in that city. 
Mr. Hemstreet is the instructor and con- 
ductor of the Choral Class of the Catho- 
lic Association for Young Women, AIl- 
bany, « class of sixty members, which 
meets Wednesday evenings at the club 
rooms in connection with the cathedral. 
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Edith Thompson, the pianist, will give 
her Boston recital on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 11, in Steinert Hall. 

x * x 

George Lowell Tracy, the Boston 
teacher-composer, has opened his experi- 
ence school in opera for the season with 
a large class. 

a 

Maurizio Scaffia, a tenor recently re- 
turned from five years in Italy, has de- 
cided to open a studio in Chicago and 
also to do concert work. 

* * * f 

Margurite Watson, soprano, a pupil 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church of Providence. 

* * * 

Mrs. Forest G. Crowley, soprano, has 
settled in Columbus, O., to sing and 
teach. She has been engaged as soloist 
at the Broad Street Methodist Church. 

* * * 

Before the Literary Club of Salt Lake 
City, Nellie C. Cornish, of Seattle, deliv- 
ered a talk in which she set forth the 
vital place that music holds in school 
work. 

*x * * 

The third assembly of the Omaha Con- 
servatory of Music and Art took the 
form of an organ recital at Trinity 
Cathedral by Carol Marhoff, a pupil of 
Ben Stanley. 

x * x 

The first studio recital this season of 
the Lochtenstein School of Music, St. 
Louis, took place on October 18, in the 
Toy Theater. A large audience heard 
the varied program. 

* * * 

Francis Macmillen, violinist; Marie 
Hertenstein, pianist, and Edmund 
Burke, baritone, will give a concert in 
Columbus, O., under the management 
of T. T. Frankenberg, during November. 

x * * 

Chester H. Beebe, organist of the 
Janes M. E. Church, Brooklyn, gave a 
piano recital in the church auditorium 
on October 15, assisted by Lillian Homes- 
ley, soprano, and Dr. G. Harry Konecke, 
tenor. 

* oe x 

David Sherry, a Columbus violinist, 
who has spent six years in study with 
Ottokar Sévcik in Prague, has_ re- 
turned to Columbus, having been obliged 
to cancel all concert engagements in 
Europe. 

* *x* x 

C. Winfield Richmond gave a benefit 
piano recital on October 12, in Memorial 
Parlors, Bangor, Me. He was efficiently 
assisted by Adelbert Wells Sprague, 
‘cellist, and Frances’ Eldridge, ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

Russell Snively Gilbert, piano teacher, 
gave a recital at his studio in Orange, 
N. J., on October 19, playing numbers 
by Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Schubert and 
Grieg. He was assisted by Miss Eber- 
stadt, dramatic reader. 

ok * * 

A pleasing recital was given on Octo- 
ber 12 in Memorial Parlors, Bangor, Me., 
by C. Winfield Richmond, pianist; Adel- 
bert Sprague, ’cellist, and Frances 
Eldridge, accompanist. The proceeds 
were given to the Red Cross. 

* * * 

On every Sunday afternoon, from No- 
vember until May, Arthur S. Hyde will 
give a short organ recital at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York, with the as- 
sistance, occasionally, of Robert Teodt, 
violinist, and Paul Suerth, harpist. 

oe. @ 

At the first meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Pueblo (Col.) Monday Musical 
Club, this month, the works of Francis 
Hendricks were interpreted by Lucille 


Burrows, Naomi Dinsmore, Myrtle 
Shedd, A. W. Blake and Roger Wheldon. 
1 * * 

The Berkeley Piano Club listened, 


October 15, to Esther Mundell in modern 
French songs; Constance Edgar Seeger 
and Wellendorff, in the Schumann 
Sonata, for violin and piano; Beatrice 
Clifford and Florence Nachtrieb, in the 
Mozart-Grieg two-piano Sonata in G 
Major, and piano solos by Elizabeth 





\ 
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Simpson, Bertha Brehm and Phyllida 
Ashley. 
x * * 

Participants in the first recital of the 
Crescendo Club, Atlantic City, N. J., 
were Pearl Ketchum, Mrs. August Bolbe, 
Mrs. Alfred Westney, Evalyn Tyson, 
Mrs. Herbert W. Hemphill, Mrs. Theo. 
Cranmer, Mrs. Ida Bolbe, Messrs. Lutz 
and Lucas. 

* * * 

Trinity Episcopal Church’s new organ 
was dedicated recently in Pittsburgh by 
Henry Austin, the organist of that 
church. The organ was the gift of Mrs. 
Henry Darlington and the plans were 
drawn by F. C. Mayer, organist at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point. 


* * * 


A San Francisco concert for the 
benefit of wounded French soldiers netted 
more than $4,000. The program was by 
Hue’s orchestra, Mrs. Richard Rees, 
Mme. Chiquetti, Julie Cotte, Myrtle Don- 
nelly, Mildred Kearny and Eward Fer- 
ret, singers; Emilie Joullin, violinist, 
and Mile. la Gai, the dancer. 

oK cs * 

At the last concert of the Pacific 
Musical Society, San Francisco, Mrs. 
Benjamin Stich, soprano, sang some of 
the Whelpley settings of Tennyson lyr- 
ics, and Elias M. Hecht, flautist; Ar- 
thur Conradi, violinist, and _ Victoria 
Lilienthal and Gyula Ormay, pianists, 
also contributed to the program. 

* * * 

The senior class of the New England 
Conservatory of Music has organized 
with the following officers: President, 
Carl Farnsworth; vice-president, Ann 
Whitten; recording secretary, Ava 
Dodge; corresponding secretary, Maud 
Briggs; treasurer, Esther Jones; assist- 
ant treasurer, Georgia Bassett. 

<<? . 

Participants in the San _ Francisco 
Musical Society’s latest morning concert 
were Elizabeth Simpson and Frances 
Buckland, pianists; Mrs. Charles W. 
Camm, Louise M. Lund and Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Lichtenberg, singers, and Ade- 
line M. Wellendorff and Eleanor Mary 
Joseph, accompanists. 


a e 6S 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by 
Maurice Warner, violinist, and Lee 


Cronican, pianist, gave recitals on Octo- 
ber 19 and 20 in Wheeling, W. Va. The 
programs were devoted mainly to modern 
works and were presented under the 
auspices of the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

*x* * ok 

The Wednesday Morning Music Club, 
of Montgomery, Ala., held its first meet- 
ing of the season recently at the Bauer 
Studio of Music. The following officers 
were elected: Katie Booth, president; 
Mrs. William Bauer, vice-president; 
Miss Huber, treasurer, and Mrs. John 
D. Roquemore, secretary. 

* ¢€ « 

A special musical service was given 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
on Sunday evening, October 25, the pro- 
gram including “God Is Our Hope and 
Strength” by Stanford. Walter C. Gale 
is the organist and choirmaster; the so- 
prano, Mrs. R. C. Emory; alto, Margaret 
Keyes; baritone, Frederick Patton. 

* * * 

The Columbus (0O.) Oratorio Society 
has chosen two of its soloists for the 
production of “Faust” in concert form 
at the 1915 festival, in the persons of 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock, will furnish the instrumen- 
tal support. 


« * * 
Herbert Foster Sprague gave his 
thirty-first organ recital at Trinity 


Church, Toledo, O., October 21, and his 
first recital since his three months’ study 
in Paris. The soloist was Paul Geddes, 
baritone. The organ numbers were F 
Major Toccata, Bach; Prayer and Cradle 
Song, Guilmant; “In Paradise,” Dubois, 
and Seventh Symphony, Widor. 
* * * 


The first meeting of the Lecture Re- 
cital Club was held recently in the home 
of Mrs. Walter Rice, Cleveland. Mrs. 
Fanny Snow Knowlton gave a brief talk 


SS 


on “Songs in the Making,” with musical 
illustrations under the direction of Mrs. 
Zoe Long Fouts. Camille Kornfeld was 
the violin soloist. All of the works heard 
were composed by Mrs. Knowlton. 

* * * 

A recital of advancéd students, given 
recently at the Schwinger School of 
Music, Pueblo, Col., attracted a cordial 
audience. The following young soloists 
participated: Mabel Leddy, Guiseppe 
Marto, T. Colin Campbell, Naomi Zieg- 
ler, Vena Lee Miles, Alice Howard, Flor- 
ence Hanrahan, Katherine Albert, Vera 
Prehdergrastin and Robert Grossman. 

. 

A society which promises to become a 
significant factor in musical circles of 
Washington, D. C., is Rho Chapter of 
the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. The offi- 
cers of Rho Chapter are as follows: 
President, Carrie T. Bruce; vice-presi- 
dent, Frances Gutelius; corresponding 
secretary, Edith Gray; recording secre- 
tary, Ardela Moore, and treasurer, Mrs. 
Henrietta Flynn. 

* * * 

A cradle-song by Henry Bickford Pas- 
more was one of the compositions on the 
attractive program to which several 
thousand persons listened in the Greek 
Theater at the University of California, 
October 18. Mary Pasmore played two 
violin groups, accompanied by Blanche 
Ashley, and George H. B. Wright, bari- 


tone, sang songs by Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms and Rubinstein. 
ee 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 


College of the City of New York, played 
a program on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 28, in which there figured promi- 
nently two movements from Widor’s 
Sixth Symphony, Bach’s Toccata in F, 
Hesse’s “Concert Piece on America,” 
and Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” as well as 
shorter pieces by Brahms, MacDowell 
and Bossi. 
*K * 2K 

A faculty concert was given at Mary- 
land College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md., October 10, Howard R. Thatcher, 
the director, presenting a group of piano 
compositions by Chopin, Liszt and Grieg. 
With the assistance of Richard B. Meyer 
at the piano he also played the Grieg 
Violin Sonata, op. 13. <A. Lee Jones, 
tenor, sang and Robert L. Paul played 
the Raff Piano Concerto. 

* * * 

The Pacific Male Quartet was heard 
in a Brooklyn Institute program in Ja- 
maica, L. I., October 22. Its most popu- 
lar numbers were Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” 
Turner’s “Sally” and “The Lost Chord.” 
The members of the quartet are Walter 
Watson, first tenor; H. Denton Bastow, 
second tenor; R. Norman Joliffe, first 
bass, and A. Duncan Cornwall, second 
bass. Mr. Joliffe, well known in Ja- 
maica, sang several solos. 

S.a-s 

Dr. Jules Jordan, director of the Arion 
Club, of Providence, has engaged as 
soloists for the performance of “The 
Creation,” on November 27, Mme. Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Benja- 
min Berry, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, 
basso. For the second concert it is in- 
tended to produce Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade.” An auxiliary choir of 
200 children from the public schools will 
be trained by Emory P. Russell. ‘ 

* * * 

Prof. Frederick W. Kerner, of Albany, 
has been chosen musical director of the 
Albany Mannerchor, one of the largest 
German singing societies in the State, 
formed by the consolidation of the Al- 
bany Manner Quartet and the Eintracht 
Society. Professor Kerner was musical 
director of the Eintracht Society and is 
organist of St. Paul’s German Lutheran 
Church and accompanist of the Mendels- 
sohn Club, of Albany. 

* + + 

An audience of 2,000 extended a hearty 
welcome to Charles Shepherd, pianist, 
and Bert Shepherd, violinist, on the occa- 
sion of their joint recital at the Salt 
Lake City Tabernacle prior to their de- 
parture for Boston, where they will con- 
tinue their work in the concert field. The 
assisting artists were Irving Snow, 
cellist and pianist; the Tabernacle Choir, 
with Evan Stephens, director, and John 
J. McClellan, organist; Mrs. Emery G. 
Epperson and Cora Thorne, vocal 
soloists. 

* * * 


A Schumann program marked the 
opening of the season for the Chopin 
Club of Providence on October 1. It was 
in charge of Mrs. George C. Arnold and 
Ethel Lawton. The opening number, 
Quintet, for piano, two violins, viola and 
violoncello, was played by Mrs. Emma 
Winslow Childs, Virginia B. Anderson, 
Mrs. Vera Decker-Pond, Mrs. Jacob Kel- 
ley and Alice Totten. Other participants 
were Hazel Treat, in vocal numbers; 
Alice M. Roberts, pianist; Robert Reed, 
baritone soloist; Bertha Woodward and 
Louise Roberts, accompanists. 


2 ee SS Se ee ow ee 


The first musical event of the season 
at Montgomery, Ala., was a first hearing 
of Dachauer’s “Messe Solenelle,” under 
the direction of James J. Moriarty, at 
Saint Peter’s Catholic Church. The fol- 
—' capable soloists participated: 
Mrs. F. B. Neeley, Mrs. Louis Robinson, 
Mrs. Norman Tracey and Mrs. John An- 
derson, sopranos; Mrs. P. J. Minderhout 
and Mrs. Jackson, contraltos; Howard 
Foster, tenor, and James G. Weisz, John 
Proctor- Mills and Hugh Stuart, bassos. 
Mary Ryan, aged sixteen, was the or- 
ganist. 

* * x 


Mrs. Gertrude Sykes King, soprano, 
left Pittsburgh early this month for ten 
weeks’ coaching and study at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
Mrs. King just recently returned from 
a successful tour of eight weeks under 
the Redpath-Brockway bureau, and upon 
her return to Pittsburgh from Boston 
she will resume her position in the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church, North- 
side. Mrs. King has been engaged to 
sing in Greensburg, Pa., for the West- 
moreland County Institute, and for the 
Fayette County Institute during this 
Winter. 


* * ok 


A novel recital by the juvenile stu- 
dents of the William A. Wolf Institute of 
Pianoforte and Organ Playing of Lan- 
caster, Pa., was given on Hallowe’en. 
Those participating were Warren E. 
Miller, Harold B. Chambers, Franklin 
Ferrier, Ethel F. Adams, Nellie H. 
Adams and Ruth E. Adams. A Sartorio 
March for two pianos, twelve hands, was 
played by these six young players. 
Pieces by Armstrong Eilenberg, Schytte, 
Horvath, Burg, Gurlitt and Cadman 
were performed by Miriam L. Bair, 
Edith V. Donley, Ethel F. Adams, Rozeal 
Frank, Maragaret E. Antes, Ruth E. 
Adams and Warren E. Miller. 

* * * 

The plans of Glenn Dillard Gunn, the 
Chicago teacher and critic, include six 
piano recitals at the Fine Arts Theater, 
in which four young pianists will be pre- 
sented to the public for the first time, as 
well as two of the older pupils of Mr. 
Gunn. There will also be a series of 
chamber music recitals. Among Mr. 
Gunn’s own Chicago appearances are to 
be two piano recitals, given with Allen 
Spencer, on November 22; two lecture 
recitals for the Hebrew Institute in Jan- 
uary; piano recital in the Fine Arts 
Theater, February 25, and the two 
American symphony concerts which he 
will conduct with the Chicago Orchestra, 
on November 2 and March 11. 

* x * 

At the first rehearsal and annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Arion Club, of Provi- 
dence, opening its thirty-fifth season, 
more than fifty new applications for 
membership were received. The chorus 
began rehearsing Haydn’s “The Crea- 
tion.” These officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, George A. Jepherson; vice-presi- 
dent, James H. Parkinson; treasurer, 
William M. Virgin; secretary, Edward 
C. Bixby; librarian, C. Wilson Stanley; 
conductor, Dr. Jules Jordan. The execu- 
tive committee consists of the above offi- 
cers and William D. Stone, Dr. W. Louis 
Chapman, Walter E. Rogers, Horace F. 
Carpenter, Elisha C. Mowry, Charles 
Walker, Charles H. Hyde and James 
King. 

* x x 

J. Norris Hering, organist and choir 
director of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, was the soloist at a 
special service in the chapel of Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md., 
October 4. He played pieces by Mendels- 
sohn and Guilmant and also furnished 
a musical accompaniment, as arranged 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the college, to an extended scrip- 
tural reading by Dr. Lewis. Mr. Hering 
is a teacher of harmony in the prepara- 
tory department of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music and music critic of the 
Baltimore Star. Gounod’s “Gallia” and 
other numbers were sung by the choir of 
Christ Church on October 11, under Mr. 
Hering’s direction. 

+ * * 


The five concerts to be given by Man- 
ager C. A. Ellis in Worcester have been 
definitely arranged. The dates are No- 
vember 10, December 15, February 9, 
March 9 and January 19. The first con- 
cert will be given by Olive Fremstad 
and Pasquale Amato. Three concerts 
will be given by the Boston Symphony, 
with these soloists: Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Marie Sundelius, soprano, and 
Anton Witek, violinist. The other song 
recital of the course will be given by 
Elisabeth van Endert, of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin. Another recent concert 
announcement in Worcester is_ that 
Maggie Teyte will give a program on 
November 24, assisted by Edmund 
Burke. It will be Miss Teyte’s first ap- 
pearance in Worcester. 








+ 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Portland, Me., Nov. 5. 

Anderton, Margaret.—New York, Nov. 65. 

Antosch, Albin.—So. Orange, Nov. 1. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Morristown, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Bensel, Caryl.—Glen Ridge, N. J., Nov. 6. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Providence, R. L, 
Nov. 27 (Arion Club. 


Borwick, Leonard.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 5. 
Brandegee, Hildegard.—Boston, Nov. 19; 


Detroit, Nov. 16; Boston, Nov. 21; Saginaw, 
Mich., Dec. 1. 

Brown, Albert Edmund. — Northampton, 
Mass., Nov. 9; Lowell, Mass., Nov. 18; Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 21 (Handel & Haydn Soc.). 

Bryant, Rose.—Briarcliff, N. Y., Nov. 1; 
New York, Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 5; New- 
ark, Nov. 18; Troy, Nov. 25; Bloomfield, N. J., 
Nov. 30; Philadelphia (Mendelssohn Club), 
Dec. 10. 

Busonl, Ferruccio.—Minneapolis, Nov. 20. 

Burmester, Willy.—Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Oct. 30; Muskegon, Nov. 2; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 4; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 6; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 7, 10. 

Claussen, Julia.—Seattle, Oct. 30; San 
Francisco, Nov. 4, 8; Milwaukee, Nov. 19. 

Chipman, John.—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Nov. 4; 
Olean, N. Y., Nov. 9; Philadelphia, Nov. 19; 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 23; Baltimore (Pea- 
body), Dec. 11. 

Craft, Marcella.—Riverside, Cal., Nov. 10; 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 12; San Diego, Cal., 
Nov. 13. 

Curley, Pauline.—Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Newark, Nov. 11; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 24; Youngstown, O., Nov. 25: 
Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 14. 

Downing, George.— Middletown, N. Y., Nov. 
19; Albany, N. Y., Nov. 24. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Boston, Nov. 15; Sa- 
lem, Mass., Feb. 4. 

Friedberg, Carl.— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 2 (aft.); Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 6 
and 7; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 12; St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 20 and 21; Boston, Mass., Nov. 30; 
New York, Dec. 6; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 13. 

Gardner, Samuel.—Springfield, Mass., Oct. 
30; Boston, Nov. 3; Millbrook, N. Y., Nov. 5; 
Lakeville, Conn., Nov. 6; New York City, 
Nov. 10; Western Tour, Nov. 12, 25; Denver, 
Nov. 15; Minneapolis, Nov. 17; Kenosha, Wis., 
Nov. 20; Chicago, Nov. 22; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 23. 

Gerville-Réache, Jeanne.—Omaha, Nov. 6; 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 13; Oberlin, O., Nov. 17; 
Des Moines, Nov. 20; Omaha, Nov. 22; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 6. 

Gittelson, Frank.—Philadelphia (Philadel- 
phia Orchestra), Oct. 30, 31; Boston (Jordan 
Hall), Nov. 6; New York (New York Sym- 
phony), Nov. 8; Philadelphia (Academy of 
Music), Nov. 10; Chicago (Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra), Nov. 13, 14; New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House), Nov. 22; New 
York, recital (Aeolian Hall), Nov. 23. 

Gluck, Alma.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oct. 31. 

Goode, Blanche.—New York, Nov. 4, Aolian 
Hall. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Nov. 8; 
East Orange, N. J., Nov. 13; Brooklyn, Nov. 
21; Mineola, L. I., Nov. 22. ; 

Granville, Charles N.—Maplewood, N. J., 
Nov. 17. 

Gruppe, Paulo.—Minneapolis, Nov. 1. 

Harned, Albert W.—Washington, Oct. 30. 

Hemus, Percy.—2@olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 6 (recital). 

Hinkle, Florence.—New York (recital), 
fEolian Hall, Nov. 2; Minneapolis, Nov. 24; 
Springfield, Mass.; Boston, Dec. 17-18. 

Howell, Lewis James.—Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 30; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 5; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 12; Salem, N. J., Nov. 16. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Boston, Dec. 8. 








Mme. 


MOLIERE 


Vocal 
Culture 


GRAND OPERA 
PRIMA DONNA 


Vocal Culture. 
Special atten- 
tion to voice 
Placing. Ad- 
dress, 426 
Pelham Road, 


N 
chelle,N.Y. Stu- 
dio also in N. Y. 











Jefferds, Geneva Holmes. — Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 30. 

Jepperson, Florence.—Boston (Handel and 
Haydn Society), Dec. 20. 

Kalser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Kerns, Grace.—Pittsburgh (Apollo), Dec. 
18. 

Leginska, Ethel.—New York, Nov. 16. 

Lerner, Tina.—New York, Nov. 3; Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Nov. 9; Rockford, Ill., Nov. 12; 
Springfield, O., Nov. 13; Lowell, Mass., Nov. 
16; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17; Frederick, 
Md., Nov. 19; Boston, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Lockett, Corinne.—Washington, Oct. 30. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Nov. 5; New 
York, Nov. 17; Brooklyn, Nov. 19; New York, 
Dec. 5. 

MacKay, WHamish.—New York, Nov. 5 
(£olian Hall). 

Masters, Jessie.—Washington, Oct. 30. 

McCormack, John.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Oct. 31 (evg). 

Miller, Reed.—Middle West tour, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 23; indian- 
apolis, Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30; Cincinnati, 
Dec. 2; New York, Dec. 28, 29. 

Mitchell, Geo.—Boston,, Nov. 8. 

Morrisey, Marie.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 9; Paterson, N. J., Nov. 22; Waterbury, 
Conn., Dec. 13. 

Morse-Rummell.—Jersey City, Nov. 12. 

Mukle, May.—Baltimore (Peabody), Dec. 4. 

Nagel, Emma.—Jersey City, Nov. 12. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 

Peterson, Edna Gunner.—Minneapolis, Nov. 
29. 

Plizer, Maximilian.—©£olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 6. 

Rennay, Leon.—New York, recital, Nov. 2. 

Rasely, George.—Wolfville, N. S., Nov. 6; 
Boston, Nov. 8; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 20. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Newark, Nov. 
13; Brooklyn, Nov. 21: Huntington, L. I., Dec. 
8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Brooklyn, Nov. 
12; Newark, Nov. 13; Huntington, L. I., Dec. 
8; Jamaica, L. I, Dec. 10; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Dec. 17. 

Ricker, Katharine.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Redfeather, Princess Tsianina. — Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Oct. 30; Muskegon, Nov. 2; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 4; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 6; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 7, 10. 

Rio, Anita.—New York, Nov. 1. 

Rogers, Francis.—Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. 
5; Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 11; Maplewood, 
N. J., Nov. 18. 

Rose, Frances.—New York (New York Phil- 
harmonic), Nov. 29. 

Sapirstein, David.—Pittsburgh, Nov. 4. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 7: 
Boston, Nov. 15. 

Sarto, Andrea. — Minneapolis, Dec. 6; 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 13. 

Serato, Arrigo.—Boston, Mass., Nov. 8; 
Farmington, Mass., Nov. 11; Waterbury, 
Conn., Nov. 12; New York, Nov. 15; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, aft.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Nov. 26, 27; Denver, Colo., Dec. 1; 
Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 2; California tour, Dec. 
4 to 17; St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18, 19; New York, 
Dec. 27. 

Seydel, Irma.—Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30. 

Shattuck, Arthur.—Des Moines, la., Feb. 
15. 

Simmons, Wm.—Orange, N. J., Nov. 6; 
Hackensack, Nov. 1; Staten Island, Nov. 8. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Dec. 6. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Vassar College, 
Nov. 4; A®olian Hall (N. Y.), Nov. 6; New 
York (Mozart Society), Nov. 7. 

Steinberg, Bernhard.—Boston, Nov. 15. 

Stanley, Helen.—Minneapolis, Dec. 14. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Cleveland, Nov. 3; Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 10; St. Louis, Nov. 13-14; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra). 

Szumowski, Mme. Antoinette.—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Nov. 9. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Baltimore (Peabody), Nov. 
20 

Thompson, Edith.—Boston, Nov. 11. 


Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Middle West tour, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 
23: Indianapolis, Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30. 

Webster, Carl.—Willimantic, Ct., Nov. 11; 
Dover, Me., Nov. 18; Arlington, Mass., Dec. 4; 
Lynn, Mass., Dec. 7; Waterbury, Ct., Dec. 13. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Meriden, Conn., Nov. 
2; New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 4; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 15: New York (McDowell Club), Nov. 17; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 22; Glen Cove, L. I., Nov. 29. 

Wheeler, Frederic.—Kenosha, Wis., Oct. 30; 
Elgin, lll., Nov. 2; Springfield, Ill., Nov. 5% 
Sioux Falls, Ia., Nov. 9; Mitchell, S. D., Nov. 
10; Huron, Nov. 11: Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 12: 
Sheldon, Ia., Nov. 13; Peoria, Ill, Nov. 16; 
Alton, Ill., Nov. 17. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Lewiston, Me., 


Nov. 15; Boston (Apollo Club), Nov. 17; Mal- 
den, Mass., Nov. 23; Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 8. 

Zimbalist, Efrem.—Carnegie Hall (recital), 
New York, Nov. 14. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio.—Detroit, Jan. 12; Pains- 
ville, O., Jan. 13. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 5, evg.; Nov. 7, aft. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Manhattan, Kan., 
Oct. 30. 

Kneisel Quartet.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

Klemen Trio.—New York, Oct. 25. 

Manhattan Ladies Quartet.—Scranton, Pa., 
Nov. 2; Brooklyn, Nov. 7: New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 18; Rosedale, N. J., Nov. 19; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Nov. 23; Newark, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 23, 25; Nov. 1, 6, 8, 15, 20, 22, 
24, 29; Dec. 4, 6. 

Mukle-Connell-Jones Trio.—Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Nov. 23. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 12, 13, 15. 

Peoples Symphony Concerts. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 8. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., (Cort Tneater), Friday after- 
noons, Oct. 23, Nov. 6, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 11. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Dec. 2. 


Sousa’s Band.—Kane, Pa., Oct. 30: Brad- 
ford, Pa., Oct. 30; Niagara Falls, Oct. 31; Buf- 
falo, Nov. 1; Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 2; Batavia, 
N. Y., Nov. 3; Geneva, N. Y., Nov. 3; Roches- 
ter, Nov. 4: Syracuse, Nov. 5; Binghamton, 
Nov. 6; Middletown, Nov. 7; Newburgh, Nov. 
7; New: York City, Nov. 8 (Hippodrome): 
Danbury, Conn., Nov. 9; New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 10; Providence, R. I., Nov. 11; Haverhill, 
Mass., Nov. 12; Manchester, N. H., Nov. 13; 
Portland, Me., Nov. 14; Malden, Mass., Nov. 
15; Boston, Nov. 15 (evg.); Fall River, Nov. 
16; Boston, Nov. 17; Norwich, Conn., Nov. 18; 
New London, Conn., Nov. 18. 


Steinert Concert Series.—Portland, Nov. 3; 
Worcester, Nov. 4; Providence, Nov. 10. 

Symphony Society of New York.—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 1, 8, 13, 15, 29. 

Witzel Trio. 


Zoeliner Quartet.—Albert Lea, Minn., Oct. 
30; Ames, Ia., Oct. 31. 





San Francisco, Nov. 30. 





ORTMANNS OPEN STUDIO 


Soprano Joins Her Violinist Husband in 
New York Teaching 


After singing in opera in Germany and 
England for eight years, Carolyn Ort- 
mann, the American soprano, has re- 
turned to America. Appearances in such 
opera houses as those of Bremen and 
Chemnitz won Mme. Ortmann the ap- 
proval of her public and the press, be- 





William Ortmann, Violinist, and Carolyn 
Ortmann, Soprano and Teacher 


sides the commendation of Nikisch, the 
late Von Schuch, Angelo Neumann, 
Boris Bruch of the Hanover Court 
Opera and many others. Mme. Ortmann 
was immediately engaged upon her re- 
turn to this country to take charge of 
the voice department in one of the 
largest colleges in the South. In addi- 
tion last Winter she gave a New York 
recital at AZolian Hall and won much 
favor for her artistic singing. 

The desire to be in New York made 
her resign her position in the South dur- 
ing the Spring. This year Mme. Ort- 
mann will devote her time to teaching 
and concert work. The Ortmann Studios 
have already been opened at 578 Madison 
Avenue, where Mme. Ortmann will teach, 
as will her husband, William Ortmann, 
who is a violinist of ability. Mr. Ort- 
mann is a member of the first violin sec- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, and was a 
pupil of Hans Sitt and Kar! Halir. 





To Direct University of Wisconsin 


Music School 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 19.—Dr. Charles 
Henry Mills, director of the school of 
music of the University of Illinois, has 
accepted a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, to suc- 
ceed Prof. Louis A. Coerne, resigned. 
Dr. Mills takes immediate charge. 

M. N. S. 





Florence Hinkle, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for “The Messiah” by 
the New York Oratorio Society for De- 
cember 29-30. 








CLASSIC AND 
AESTHETIC 
Special attention to singers for 
; of the Operas, etc. 
Mishkin STUDIOS: 620-8 Madison Ave., Cor. 59th St. New York Tel. 4557 Plaza 


Elizabeth RO THE 


DANCING 


Stage Deportment, Poise, Dances 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





SILVER OFFERING AT RECITAL 


Novel Substitute for Ticket Sale in 
Montclair Event 


Montc.air, N. J., Oct. 24.—A highly 
enjoyable evening of song was heard 
recently in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, the versatile and able recitalist 
being Leon Rice, the tenor. Mr. Rice 
sang twenty-five songs of varied types, 
including many songs by American com- 
posers. The program included Sydney 
Homer’s “Dearest” and “Banjo Song,” 
Harriet Ware’s “Mammy Song,” the 
Tours “Mother O’ Mine,” the Van Arn 
Carse “Jewel Box,’ Clarke’s “I Do Be 
Hopin’ You Remember” and an interest- 
ing novelty entitled “A Japanese Cycle,” 
by Dalhousie Young. “Morning,” by 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, one of the most 
brilliant songs of the entire program, 
was written for and dedicated to Mr. 
Rice. 

An unique feature of Mr. Rice’s re- 
cital was the taking of a silver offering 
in place of the usual sale of tickets. 
There were no printed programs, but, 
Mr. Rice announced each song as he 
sang it, and in some cases told some- 
thing of interest about the song or its 
composer. Mrs. Rice furnished admir- 
able accompaniments to her husband’s 
singing. W. F. Uz 





Ella’ May Smith and Rupert Hughes 
Make Addresses at Keokuk Club 


KEOKUK, IA., Oct. 16.—The season of 
the Monday Music Club was opened with 
a brilliant address delivered by Mrs. 
Ella May Smith, president of the 
Woman’s Music Club, Columbus, O., on 
“The Province of the Music Club.” 
Rupert Hughes, the noted author, play- 
wright and writer on musical subjects, 
also gave a short address. A reception 
in honor of both noted guests followed. 

In addition to its regular and educa- 
tional programs, the club will present the 
following artist attractions: Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Jenny Dufau, Fe- 
lix Hughes, Zoellner Quartet, Glen Dil- 
lard Gunn and Weber-Larkin lecture re- 
cital on “Parsifal.” 


The Vested Choir of First Congre- 
gational Church, Rockford, IIll., cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary on Sunday 
evening, October 4, giving a program of 
special interest. E. E. Knisely is the 
choirmaster. 


ALAN TURNER 


the ENGLISH BARITONE 


of Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
London Opera House (Hammerstein 
Season), Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
(1913), also Opera in Italy and whose 
long list of Victor Records is so 
well known throughout America, will 
teach perfect production and artistic 



















interpretation (opera or ballads) to a 

few earnest students. Unfailing cure 

for throatiness or tight production. 
Chicago Opera Co., Auditorium Theatre. 





Chicago Daily News, Dec. 15, 1913.—*‘The 
most pronounced success of the evening was 
the singing of Alan Turner. His voice is 


a remarkably resonant baritone of very vi- 
brant but thoroughly musical quality. It 
is beautifully placed and has evidently re- 
ceived careful training. He sang and acted 
with marked intensity, etc.’’ 


For concert dates, tuition, etc., address: 


129 W. 103d St., New York 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 


FORTY-NINTH YEAR 


Catalogue Mailed Free Upon Request to 


Registrar, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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Father 





TWO ARTISTS WHO EXCHANGED 
CAREERS GIVE JOINT RECITAL 


Event Brings Together Pianist Bauer, Who Was First a Violinist, 
and Helen Ware, Who Turned from Piano to Fiddle—Miss 
Musical Bent Discovered by Ernest Schelling’s 








HEN Milwaukee witnessed the 

joint recital of Harold Bauer and 
Helen Ware on October 25, this event 
brought together two artists who at the 
beginning of their musical career hardly 
surmised how their plans would be 
changed by Dame Fate. The story of 
how Harold Bauer left the finger-board 
to become a master of the keyboard is 
well known to all of his admirers. It is 
strange that now he should share a pro- 
gram with a violinist who started out 
as a pianist, and by mere chance joined 
the violinistic ranks. 

It was Ernest Schelling’s father, 
Felix Schelling, who discovered what he 
termed “musical bumps” on Helen Ware’s 
head when she was still quite a child. 
He forthwith volunteered to teach his 
little protégé on the old square piano 
left for safe keeping at her father’s home 
by a man who had gone abroad for a 
while. Evidently the musical bumps be- 
came of unusual size, for the little pupil 
made astonishing progress. Her ambi- 
tion was greatly fired by the wonderful 
music of the little wunderkind, Ernest 
Schelling, to whom his father would 
proudly point as an example of what 
talent plus work could accomplish. 

All went well in the Ware household 
until one day the absent friend returned 
from abroad, and promptly took back his 
éld square piano. Those were gloomy 
days for little Miss Ware. Her father, 
who it seems was a good musician, soon 
realized that something had to be done 
to give the child an instrument to take 
the place of the piano. Another piano 
was ouc of the question for the good 
Lord had blessed him with many chil- 


dren, but not much of the material sort 
of wealth. , 

A few weeks after the loss of the 
square piano, Father Ware bought a 


dollars were invested in a small violin 
and soon the little pianist was lured over 


to fiddledom. After a few months, the . 


master was striving hard to keep abreast 
of his little pupil, but the day came when 
the father realized that he was outclassed 
by an ambitious youngster, and he 
shelved his violin for all time to come. 
As the little fiddler grew, she had the 
good fortune of receiving better instruc- 
tion from better teachers. At last, her 
dreams came true, and through the good 
will of the patrons of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra she was sent abroad to com- 
lete her studies wynder 
ubay. : 
- Thus it happened that the same un- 
foreseen powers that have changed 
Harold Bauer’s career from the violinis- 
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Helen Ware, the Violinist, at the Square Piano which Gave Miss Ware Her 
; First Musical Impetus 


cheap piano and during his spare hours, 
early morning and late at night, he 
brushed up his violin technic. When he 
had made considerable headway, a few 


tic to the pianistic have led Helen Ware 
from the domain of the keyboard to the 
pacow but endless path of the finger- 
oard. 





BODY OF SELDEN MILLER 
FOUND IN WISCONSIN 





Discovery of Organist’s Death by Drown- 
ing Fails to Clear Away Mystery 
of His Year’s Disappearance 


A despatch from Kenosha, Wis., to the 
New York Telegraph, under date of Oc- 
tober 25, says: 

A mystery which has puzzled Philadel- 
phia and the entire East for a year was 
cleared up in part here to-day when the 
body of an unknown man found floating 
in the Pike River north of Kenosha on 
October 16 was positively identified as 
the remains of Selden Miller, thirty 
years of age, and famous as a musician 
in America and abroad. 

Miller was last known in life as “Al- 
fred Freeman,” and was employed as a 
piano player in the Alhambra Theater 
in Milwaukee until a week ago last Tues- 
day, when he disappeared. He had been 
missing from Philadelphia since Novem- 
ber 23 of last year. 

Miller was noted in the East and 
abroad as an organist and conductor. 
He first came into fame when as a boy, 
fourteen years of age, he was employed 
as organist and choirmaster of Saint 
Clement’s Protestant Church in Phila- 
delphia. 


Shortly after this he went to St. Luke’s 
Church, the most fashionable church in 
Philadelphia. Then he was elected con- 
ductor of the People’s Choral Union of 
Philadelphia. He made a tour abroad, 
playing in the capitals of Europe and be- 
fore crowned heads, and was hailed as a 
great boy musician. His family was one 
of the most prominent. in the society of 
Philadelphia. 

Just as he was at the very height of 
his popularity he disappeared. The 
Miller villa is at 29 Casa Paula, Evia- 
verdi, Fiesole, near Florence, Italy, and 
his relatives had hoped to locate him 
there. The year spent by Miller since 
his strange disappearance from Philadel- 
phia is shrouded in mystery. 

Miller left his home at. 312 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, at noon a year 
ago and, as he passed out the front door, 
he declared he would not return for 
luncheon. Since that time no member 
of his family has seen him. 





A wedding of musical interest to Port- 
land, Ore., was that of Robert Boice 
Carson and Beatrice- Williams, who were 
married recently. Mr. Carson is well 
known as a teacher and singer, both on 
the Pacific Coast and in Eastern cities. 
Mrs. Carson went to Portland from At- 
lanta, where she held the position of con- 
tralto soloist in one of the prominent 
churches. 


STRONG SUPPORT FOR 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Seat Sale for This Season Proves High 
Place Symphony Society Occupies 
in Public Affection 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—Cincinnati 
prides herself upon being a musical city, 
but how truly musical is shown by the 
sale of season tickets for the symphony 
concerts which was held last week. For 
the public to respond as generally and 
as generously as it did in these times of 
financial stringency proves that the sym- 
phony as an institution exercises no su- 
perficial hold on the affections of the 
people. 

‘The orchestra has come together and 
rehearsals are being held under the 
direction of Max Schultz, one of the first 
violinists who conducted the Summer 
Orchestra at the Zoological Gardens. On 
the occasion of the first meeting of the 
orchestra last Monday morning, Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, the president of the 
association, made a short address, ask- 
ing the men to lay aside all thoughts of 
the war in their relations with one an- 
other. 

There has arrived in Cincinnati a 
singer who will unquestionably be a de- 
cided addition to the musical contingent 
of the community. Hans _ Schroder 


recently became a member of the faculty 
of the College of Music, and last Tues- 
day evening he gave a decidedly artistic 
vocal recital, establishing himself at once 
as a liedersinger of exceptional abilities. 
Mr. Schroder’s voice is a baritone of 
pleasing quality, under perfect control 
and used with artistic discretion. Mr. 


Schroder was assisted at the piano by 


Louis Victor Saar, who more than ex- 
ceeded his own high standards. Mr. 
Saar also appeared in the light of a com- 
poser, since three of his songs were on 
the program, “Gebet,” “Liebesode” and 
“Abendgang,” the second, one of the fin- 
est examples of the American song- 
writer’s art ever sung in this city. 

The Conservatory of Music long ago 
raade a reputation for the excellence of 
its chamber music concerts and the first 
one of this season, last Thursday evening, 
amply sustained these high standards. 
The Saint-Saéns Trio, for piano, violin 
and ’cello, in E Minor, was played by 
William Kraupner, piano; Bernard 
Sturm, violin, and Julius Sturm, ’cello, 
with noticeably good ensemble. The other 
number was the beautifully melodious 
and romantic Schumann Quintet in E 
Flat, op. 44. To the artists playing the 
trio were added Raphael Groff, violin, 
and Max Schultz, viola. A. K. H. 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN HERE 








Young American Soprano Returns from 
Europe for Tour 


Marie Hertenstein, the young Ameri- 
can pianist, who comes to the United 
States for her first tour, arrived on 
October 24 aboard the Rotterdam. 

Miss Hertenstein was accompanied 
from Berlin by Dr. Ernst Kunwald, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Mrs. Kunwald. The young 
pianist on arriving said she was in the 
best of form, despite the interruptions 
which the war of necessity imposed on 
her during her Summer spent in Berlin. 
She coached there under the tutelage of 
Arthur Schnabel. Her American tour 
opens on November 4 in Lima, O., where 
she appears with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. She will play, 
among other things, the Saint-Saéns G 
Minor Concerto. 

Miss Hertenstein’s bookings, as an- 
nounced by S. E. Macmillen, her man- 
ager, include some excellent engagements. 
She is to play as soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra as well as nu- 
merous recitals. These include bookings 
in Columbus, O. (her native city), In- 
dianapolis and Peru, Ind., Akron, Spring- 
field, Cleveland and East Liverpool, O., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Erie, Scranton, James- 
town and Reading, Pa., besides several 
appearances in which she plays in con- 
junction with Francis Macmillen, the 
celebrated violinist, and Edmund Burke, 
the famous Canadian baritone. 


McCORMACK OPENS TOUR 








Tumultuous Welcome on Reappearance 
in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Oct. 24.—Al- 
though John McCormack, the noted tenor, 
has appeared for three successive con- 
certs in Grand Rapids, last night, at 
Powers Opera House in the first concert 
of his tour he sang to a capacity house, 
which was so enthusiastic as to cheer 
frequently at the beginning of his songs, 
sometimes in the middle, and to roar at 
the end of some of the numbers. He 
more than gained his accustomed ap- 
proval. Mr. McCormack proved his dis- 
tinctive gifts as a ballad singer, with his 
exquisitely limpid tones and unforced up- 
per register. 

Donald McBeath, the talented young 
violinist, was heard in two numbers. Ed- 
win Schneider was accompanist. 





The HalOwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


1) Distinguished by great durability 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 


Che Baldwin Piano Cs. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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